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LIFE 



's Last Issue: 

A message to our readers 



This is the last issue of Life. In the brief time since we an- 
nounced that Time Incorporated could not keep on publishing 
Life, thousands of you have written us wonderfully warm let- 
ters about what the magazine has meant to you. These letters for- 
tify us in our conviction that Life is far from having "failed." 

People took Life's closing very personally; some are already 
saying they will always remember just where they were when 
they heard the news. But of course people had always taken 
Life very personally. 

Where to begin, in saying goodbye to Life? As a reader, I 
first met Life in England, an American student two years away 
from home, devouring everything that first issue showed me 
about the latest doings of Franklin Roosevelt (the editors 
thanked him for having such an expressive face), the new Fort 
Peck Dam in Montana and Saturday night at the nearby sa- 
loons, Helen Hayes and her new play, the NBC studios in 
Rockefeller Center, and a good-looking Kappa cheerleader at 
Northwestern. There was "local" picture news for me, too — Ed- 
ward VIII opening Parliament, a dance aboard H.M.S. Val- 
iant, Winston Churchill, caught by candid camera at some white- 
tie banquet, fingering a sore tooth. There was a Russian peas- 
ant taking a shower, Rio de Janeiro's beautiful harbor by night, 
Mussolini strutting, a Spanish militiawoman ready to fight. 

A year later I might have claimed some distant professional 
kinship with Life, for I had become a newspaper reporter. But 
I was typing up stories about fires, shootings and civic meetings 
in the District of Columbia, and Life was now fully unfolding 
its dazzling mastery of photojournalism — as a way "to see life; 
to see the world; to eyewitness great events . . ." Those were the 
opening promises in Henry Luce's memorable prospectus for 
Life, and they have been memorably fulfilled. 

There came a time when I could claim closer ties with Life. I 
went to work for its sister publication Fortune just after World 
War II. Life in those postwar years and on through the 1950s 
was probably the most famous and powerful magazine in the 
world. At least a little of Life's glamour rubbed off on all of us 
who worked anywhere in Time Incorporated, and Life's fresh 
look at the world around us, its immensely creative use of pic- 
tures influenced us all as journalists. In recent years I have had 
the privilege of writing a few articles and editorials for Life (I 
had become Editor-in-Chief of all the Time Inc. publications, 
which may have helped); once I almost got one of my pictures 
in (being Editor-in-Chief didn't help enough). 

This issue of Life is the last of 1,864 issues, and over the 
years I think I must have seen all but a dozen or so. As readers, 
we all "saw" Life, or felt Life, or experienced Life, or were in- 
volved by Life, or sat down with Life as soon as it came into 
the house. There was no one sufficient word to describe what it 
was that went on between the reader and Life. But all of us 
who have worked for Life, along with everything else we feel 



today, are also going to miss the magazine just as "readers." 

So why must we stop? The painful fact is that Life's costs 
have been steadily outrunning our income. This has been a very 
expensive magazine to create, produce and distribute, and we 
would not compromise on quality. We have had millions of de- 
voted readers and hundreds of loyal advertisers, but in the end 
they were not generating quite enough revenue — and at Life's 
scale of operation "not quite enough" translates into many mil- 
lions of dollars. Life has been losing money for four years. We 
have persevered as long as we could see any realistic prospect, 
within a reasonable time span, of a turnaround in Life's econ- 
omy. We no longer see such a prospect. We believe we were 
right to keep on publishing Life as long as we did, that it was 
in the interest of Life's readers and advertisers, our staff, and 
the stockholders of Time Inc. to give Life every possible chance 
to continue. But to go on with Life beyond 1972, it is now 
clear, could begin to be a burden on the other magazines and ac- 
tivities of Time Incorporated and on the long-term health and 
growth of our company. 

Our company, as you know, continues to publish Time, 
Sports Illustrated and Fortune, and I am glad to say these 
magazines have all been prospering this year. We have just 
launched a new monthly called Money, and we hope to start 
two or three more new monthlies in 1973 and 1974. The in- 
fluence of Life lives on in all these magazines and plans. We con- 
tinue to publish Time-Life books, and produce Time-Life rec- 
ords and films. Our headquarters in New York keeps its proud 
name: the Time & Life Building. Likewise our buildings in Chi- 
cago and abroad. We still own the name Life, of course, and it 
is not impossible that the familiar red-and-white logotype will re- 
appear someday on a new kind of Time Inc. magazine. 

Then, perhaps, but not until then, this magazine that you 
hold in your hand may come to be called "the old Life." For 
now, this Dec. 29, 1972 issue of Life and all the 1,863 issues 
that went before it are still simply Life, creator of so much of 
the visual vitality that is all around us in this world. In part be- 
cause of Life, wc live in an age of pictures. Magazines all over 
the world are different because of Life; so is the pictorial make- 
up of newspapers, the look of advertising, even some of the 
technique of TV. Life remains one of the great journalistic 
pioneers. 

Life has made other things happen, too. Life achieved al- 
most at once, and kept through 36 years, an important voice in 
American affairs. We believe the magazine has spoken respon- 
sibly, and with vision and compassion. 

To all of you who have read, seen and felt Life, our deepest 
thanks for being such a demanding and responsive audience. 

And if readers will permit me on this page a kind of inter- 
office memo: to Life's magnificent staff, past and present, thank 
you for being Life. 

Hedley Donovan 
Editor-in-Chief 
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The year in pictures 

Vietnam Negotiations 



The peace 
that soured 



Just two weeks before the U.S. election, Henry Kissinger had re- 
turned from secret negotiations in the elegant salons and sheltered 
hideaways of Paris to make his dramatic announcement: "Peace is at 
hand," he told the American people, and a draft agreement with 
Hanoi was all but ready for signing. In the will-o'-the-wisp glow of op- 
timism, it appeared that an end to the killing might actually be near, 
that POWs might reach home in time for Christmas. But almost im- 
perceptibly it developed that substantive matters which Kissinger 
had declared settled in October had not been settled at all. By De- 
cember, the negotiations had crumbled, and both delegations re- 
turned home to issue self-serving accusations of bad faith. President 
Nixon's reaction was to order the heaviest bombardments of the 
war on Hanoi and Haiphong. The generals were back in business. 




At left, in an exclusive picture by photographer Harry Ben- 
son, Kissinger (third from right) dines with members of his 
staff at the U.S. ambassador's residence before negotia- 
tions failed. Above, a U.S. adviser, one of 24,900 U.S. troops 
left in Vietnam, sits it out in a Mekong Delta outpost. 



This Or 



QJ2T-A3B-T764 



The 
Waste 
of 
War 



THE NORTH 
THE SOUTH 



Whenever an end finally does 
come to the Indochina war, it 
will be amid scenes such as 
these that the people of the 
North and the South will have 
to begin to grapple with the 
notion of peace. Since last 
April, parts of the port city of 
Haiphong (above) have been 
shattered by U.S. air raids. To 
the south, the months of fight- 
ing around Quangtri between 
the North Vietnamese and 
Saigon ground troops sup- 
ported by U.S. and ARVN air- 
craft have resulted in the total 
obliteration of the city (right). 
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We'll miss the dream— the 



by DORA JANE HAMBLIN 

■t was like going to a class reunion after 
I somebody had decided to take down the 
| schoolhouse and recycle the victory bell. 
There at the cape were all the familiar 
faces, the hugs and kisses of greeting. Yet 
even as cheek brushed cheek, restless eyes 
wandered off to record the scene forever. 
For the last time. 

Nothing had changed physically. Same 
muggy heat, wide skies, soaring birds. Same 
eerie beauty of the slim white rocket poised 
far away on its pad, looking like a fluo- 
rescent Eversharp pencil. Same execrable 
taste in the cape's burgeoning hotel-motel- 
entertainment industry. Ranch-style raun- 
chy: a place where "night" is always spelled 
"nite" and even shoeshine parlors are ad- 
vertised as "topless." How odd that tech- 
nological sophistication never seems to 
breed its social counterpart. 

The crowds were huge, but the mood of 



launch night was subdued. People stood or 
sat with the same tenacious impassivity I re- 
member from royal events in London, wait- 
ing almost leadenly to see something they 
could describe, later, as a historic moment. 
Hours of boredom for a few seconds of near- 
unbearable exhilaration. 

During the waiting I kept thinking of two 
men. One was my grandfather, who died 
long before anyone had the temerity to sug- 
gest such an outlandish idea as men walk- 
ing around on the moon. It was Grandpa 
who always led me out into the damp, dark 
grass to show me Venus rising, and I re- 
member the exultant wonder in his voice as 
he said, "There she comes." 

The other was Jon Eisele, the astronaut's 
son. On the night of July 20-21, 1969, 4-year- 
old Jon woke up to watch the first moon 
walk on TV. He complained about the qual- 
ity of the picture and then, exasperated, he 
walked outdoors and peered up at the moon 
"to see it better." Still frustrated, he 



The Apollo crews 
for the twelve 
historic missions 




APOLLO 1 ended in catastrophe when the craft 
caught fire on Jan. 27, 1967, three weeks before 
launch, killing the astronauts. The doomed men 
were Virgil Grissom, Ed White. Roger Chaffee. 




APOLLO 7 in October 1968 was the first 
manned mission after Apollo t. Walter Schirra, 
Walter Cunningham and Donn Eisele orbited the 
earth 163 times in 11 days to test their craft. 




APOLLO 8 was man's first voyage to the 
moon. During Christmas 1968 Frank Borman, 
William Anders and James Lovell circled the 
moon without landing, then returned to earth. 




APOLLO 9 in March of 1969 was another 
test run around the earth. Russell Schweickart, 
David Scott and James McDivitt practiced dock- 
ing the lunar lander with the command module. 



great dream that we could do it all 



came back in and requested a flashlight. 

Jon needed Grandpa. The old man, who 
would have credited neither his eyes nor 
his ears that night, would have peopled the 
moon with his imagination, and Jon, not at 
all surprised that men were up there, would 
have at last been able to see them. 

I live somewhere between Jon's moon 
and Grandpa's, somewhere between "oh 
pshaw" and "natch." At the very beginning, 
I leaned toward "oh pshaw." Then the So- 
viets really put things up there, and I set 
my alarm to watch the thin wink of Sputnik, 
the new Venus in the sky. 

Finally, we had Apollo going and, for me. 
the single most thrilling event of the pro- 
gram: Apollo 8. No man had ever, until then, 
ridden Saturn 5, "the once and future rock- 
et." No man had ventured more than 250 
miles from earth. On Christmas Eve, 1968, I 
sat in the kitchen at Frank Borman's house 
and watched the fingers of his wife Sue 
turn white as she clenched and unclenched 



them during the endless minutes when the 
spacecraft was out of touch behind the 
moon 250,000 miles away. 

Then Frank and Jim Lovell and Bill An- 
ders soared out from silence and Frank sent 
us that message: "God bless all of you, all 
you on the good earth." 

There was something about the way he 
said it, about his emphasis, that marked one 
of those great shifts in the direction of the 
human experience. Long ago scientists had 
figured out that the earth wasn't flat, and 
that it wasn't even the center of the uni- 
verse. Then Frank Borman turned around 
and made it the center of the universe Earth 
seen for the first time from the moon turned 
out to be a little blue-and-green-and-white 
ball, the only spot of color in all that black- 
ness. How tiny, and how precious. Space- 
craft Earth, pop. 3.5 billion, flight plan un- 
certain, crew restless. Now, never again in 
my lifetime will men walk on the moon. It 
costs too much. Or we are bored with it. If 



Lindbergh had flown to Paris six times run- 
ning, we might have yawned even in 1927. 

It isn't so much watching moon walks 
that I'll miss. I'll miss the dream, the great ex- 
uberant optimistic dream that we could do 
it at all. By their very nature dreams are 
doomed. They either don't come true, which 
is painful, or else they do, and that is fatal: 
mission accomplished, end of dream. 

Quality is inarticulate except in perfor- 
mance, and the dream of going to the stars 
found quality, and tapped it, in hundreds of 
thousands of Americans. It took them all to 
make the miracle, a voyage to the unex- 
plored-peaceful, unarmed, dedicated only 
to knowledge. Conceived and executed with 
trust, candor and near-incredible skill. 

Now we know that that quality exists in 
the nation, and now we know the unique- 
ness of Spacecraft Earth. If we truly apply 
one to preserve and protect the other, it 
will be the space program's finest contri- 
bution to the nation it made proud. 




APOLLO 10 in May of 1969 
was the second voyage to the 
moon. The moon lander de- 
scended to within nine miles of 
the surface before returning to 
the command ship. The Apollo 
10 crew: Eugene Cernan, Thom- 
as Stafford and John Young. 



APOLLO 11 on July 20. 
1969 landed Neil Armstrong 
(left) and Edwin Aldrin (right) as 
the first men on the moon. They 
remained there for 21 hours, 
collecting rocks and planting in- 
struments, and then rejoined 
Michael Collins overhead in 
the command ship, Columbia. 



APOLLO 12, launched in a 
thunderstorm, November 1969. 
carried Charles Conrad (left) 
and Alan Bean (right) to the 
second moon landing. Richard 
Gordon manned the command 
ship. The men ventured five 
times farther from their craft 
than the Apollo 11 team. 



APOLLO 13 nearly came to 
grief in April 1970, when an ox- 
ygen tank in the command ship 
exploded en route to the moon. 
The crew-James Lovell, John 
Swigert and Fred Haise— 
stayed alive by using oxygen 
from the lunar module. But 
the moon landing was canceled. 




APOLLO 14 in February 
1971 placed men on the moon 
for the third time. Alan Shep- 
ard (center) and Edgar Mitchell 
(left) landed. Stuart Roosa 
stayed aloft. During the voyage 
through space, Mitchell tried 
to communicate with the earth 
by means of mental telepathy. 

APOLLO 15, launched July 
26, 1971. was the first mission 
to use the lunar rover. After 
their return to earth, astronauts 
David Scott, Alfred Worden and 
James Irwin got into trouble over 
smuggling postage stamps to 
the moon for a German dealer. 



APOLLO 16 in April 1972 
was the first to land in the lu- 
nar highlands, where the oldest 
rocks were thought to exist. As- 
tronauts John Young. Thomas 
Mattingly and Charles Duke 
took home a record 214 pounds 
of rock, some of it belonging 
to the moon's ancient crust. 



APOLLO 17, launched in 
December as the last Apollo 
mission, had as its crew Har- 
rison Schmitt, a civilian geol- 
ogist. Ronald Evans and Eugene 
Cernan. Their most exciting find 
was bright orange soil which 
may settle the question about 
volcanic activity on the moon. 




This historic footprint was impressed onto the moon's ancient 
landscape by one of the Apollo 11 astronauts in July 1969. 



The hardware 
it took to put 
a footprint 
on the moon 



The hardware that carried American astro- 
nauts into space and to the moon is shown 
here in a multiple exposure by LIFE pho- 
tographer Ralph Morse against a back- 
ground of the night launch of Apollo 17. 
During 1961, the 70-foot Redstone rocket at 
left, with 78.000 pounds of thrust, twice sent 
one-man Mercury capsules on suborbital 
flights. The next year, the more powerful 
Atlas launched John Glenn into earth orbit 
on the first of four Mercury flights. In 1965 
and 1966, the 90-foot Titans orbited ten two- 
man Gemini capsules. On five of the mis- 
sions astronauts practiced docking with an 
Agena target vehicle launched separately 
by an Atlas-Agena rocket. After the 21- 
month setback due to the Apollo 1 fire, 
the 224-foot Saturn 1B sent a three-man 
Apollo capsule into earth orbit in October 
1968. Two months later, at Christmastime 
1968, the gigantic Saturn V rocket sped 
Apollo 8 off into man's first orbit of the 
moon, The lunar module carried by Apollo 
11 in July 1969 put the first men on the 
moon's surface. On Apollo 14 the astro- 
nauts lugged their rock samples around in 
a ricksha-like "moon cart.'' On the last three 
visits they used a special moon vehicle 
called Rover to tour the lunar landscape. 
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WOW! I can't believe it, 
3 Singer sewing machines 
each on sale for under $ 100 





SINGER 



zig-zag sewing ma- 



chine. Ideal for the beginner. Zig- 
zag, straight forward and reverse 
stitches. Hinged presser foot for 
sewing over heavy seams. Cali- 
brated seam guidelines. Model 
177. Base included. 

SALE '58 

Carrying case extra. 




FASHION MATE zig-zag sew- 
ing machine with carrying case. 
Has exclusive Singer front drop- 
in bobbin for easy insertion 
Sews forward and reverse, 
straight stitches and zig-zag. 
With zoned presser bar control 
Model 257/575. 

SALE*79 




FASHION MATE ' zig-zag sew- 
ing machine; a versatile model. 
Has exclusive Singer front drop- 
in bobbin for fumble-free inser- 
tion. Sews straight and zig-zag 
stitches. With built-in blindstitch, 
too. Model 252. Base included. 

SALE *89 

Carrying case extra. 



Singer has a Credit Plan to fit your budget. 

Sale ends January 6, 1973. 
Sure we're best. We taught the world to sew. 

SINGER 



•A Tradi-u* of THE SINOER COMPANY. 




IN FULL COLOR FROM 




2 ft. x 3 ft. $1.50 each 



j Pleeao (fad ma (Jm e-oaren I'm checki* en thi nght 
1 at 11.51 eac* w »1 your specie! offer of 4 fw $9.00 
| lead 11 25 (m tech odditieiujj eeeter.p t turn iadi- 
I tltltf how many of eodl 1 WWL 


NAME AMT. NAME AMT. NAME AMT. , 


1N60 TOMMY N08IS. Atlanta 




8N74 MERLIN OLSEN, Los Angalas 




1A1S JIM PLUNK ETT, New England 




2N3? MIKE CURTIS, Biiiimare 




9N30 SILL BROWN. Minnesota 




1A34 RON SELLERS. New England 




1 □ Cot. □ check □ ntxMv areer 

1 NOTE: • potter crdir under S3 mult include 50* for 

■ pottage md handling, 

| TtoM full color otwtan era sJiipfoi 1 m cnnh-ereBt 

■ lubti. eed in miied id fmMl trust*. |. 

1 Plieae allow 3-4 weeks fat delivery. 

j Sports Illustrated 

P.O. BOX 441 
I Norrlstown, Pa. 19404 


2N36 NORM 8ULAICM, Belt-more 




9N6I CARL ELLER. Minnesota 




1A35 JIM NANCE. New England 




2N41 TOM MATTE, Baltimore 




9N84 GENE WASHINGTON, Minnesota 




2AI6 DENNIS SHAW, Buffalo 




2N9B JOHN MACKEY, Baltimore 




9N88 ALAN PAGE, Minnesota 




2A36 0. J. SIMPSON. Buffalo 




S3N5 1 DICK BUTKUS. Chicago 




10N8 ARCHIE MANNING. New Or'eam 




3AI1 VIRGIL CARTER, Cincinnati 




3N4Q GALE SAVEfiS. Chicago 




1IN30 RON JOHNSON. N Y. Giants 




4AB7 RICH JACKSON. Denver 




4N44 LEROY KELLY. Cleveland 




11N43 SPIDER LOCKHART. N.Y. Gwnis 




SA90 GEORGE WEBSTER. Houston 




4N7E BILL N ELS EN, Cleveland 




12N18 BEN HAWKINS, Philadelphia 




6AI6 L EN DAWSON. Kansas City 




■&N12 ROGER STAUBACH, Dallas 




*12N87 TIM ROSSOVICH, Philadelphia 




* EAB9 OTIS TAYLOR, Kansas C.ty 




SN14 CRAIG MORTON. Dallas 




13N34 ANOY RUSSELL. Pittsburgh 




7A12 BOB GRIESE. Miami 




&N22 808 HAYES, 0 alias 




13N75 JOE GREENE, Pinsborgh 




7A33 LARRY CSONKA, M.ami 




5N30 DAN REEVES. Dallas 




I4N8 LARRY WILSON, St. Louis 




-7A42 PAUL WARFIELO, Miami 




5N74 BOB LILLY. Dallas 




14N25 JIM BAKKEN. St Louis 




SBAIJ JOE NAMATH N.Y. >„ 




• name (please print) 


6N11 GREG LANORY, Oetron 




14NB1 JACKIE SMITH. St. Lw« 




8A13 OON MAYNARO. N.Y Jell 




6N24 MEL FARR. Detroit 




15N12 JOHN BROOIt. Sin franuno 




IA4I MATT SNELL. N.Y. Jets 




| address 


6N20 lEM BARNEY, Detroit 




ISNtS GENE WASHINGTON. San Francisco 




9AI6 GEORGE BLANDA, Oakland 




7N15 BART STARR, Grain Bay 




IEN9 SONNY JURGENSEN. Washington 




SA2S FRED BILETNIKOFF. Oakland 




j City 


*7N42 JOHN BROC KINGTON, Green Bay 




16N42 CHARLEY TAYLOR, Washington 




9A40 PETE BANAS2AK, Oakland 




7N66 RAY NITSCHKE. Green Bay 




16N43 LARRY BROWN, Washington 




9A83 BEN OAVIOSON. Oakland 




i state »» 1229 


S8N1B ROMAN GABRIEL, Los Angeles 








1DA2I JOHN HAOL. San Oiego 
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The year in pictures Harry Truman 




A man of Independence— 
and grit 




Harry Truman fought for his life 
the way he fought for everything 
-hard. And as the sign on his 
desk made clear (above), he was 
not afraid to make decisions. At 
the outset of his presidency 
(1945-53), he made possibly his 
biggest, the decision to drop the 
first nuclear bombs on Japan. In 
1951, when General Douglas 
MacArthur (below) publicly dif- 
fered with him about the conduct 
of the Korean war, the President 
fired him. Truman's happiest po- 
litical moment came (right) in 1948 
when he beat the favored Thom- 
as E. Dewey after a combative 
whistle-stop tour of the country. 




Ml 
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Over the years, better light bulbs in your life. 
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The yean in pictures Presidential Travels 



Nixon tries a new course 





in China 



Puzzled perhaps by an exotic morsel of Chinese cuisine but tri- 
umphant that he had it firmly secured between his chopsticks, Pres- 
ident Nixon sat down to dinner in Hangchow with Premier Chou 
En-lai. Nixon's February journey to China was the most vivid of all his 
forays in international diplomacy— and it certainly helped him at home 
in November in his enormous victory over George McGovern. 




Copyrighted material 



He hobnobs in Russia 
with the party boss 



Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev and President Nixon, nei- 
ther of them known for an exuberant disposition, warmed 
up to each other in Moscow last May after they had signed 
the strategic nuclear arms limitation agreement. Although 
Nixon had already visited Russia's great rival, China, and 
had ordered the mining of North Vietnam's harbors only 
weeks before, the summit proceeded cordially, marking a 
new recognition among the superpowers that common in- 
terests were more fundamental than regional disputes 
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writing all of you who are subscribers 
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your subscription. 
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publisher of PHOTOGRAPHY YEAR, 

will now sponsor the 



PHOTOGRAPHY 
CONTEST 



FOR AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 

This contest is officially recognized by the American Revolution Bicentennial Commission 

Since Like is suspending publication of its magazine with this issue, Time-Like Books is now 
sponsoring this contest, and is extending the deadline for entries until midnight. . .July 4, 1973. 



$47,000 in cash prizes 

GRAND PRIZE: $25,000 

(There will be only one Grand Prize. It can be won 
by an amateur or a professional. ) 

1 st Prize $5000 

p. 2nd Prize 3000 

rLU3 3rd Prize 2000 

4th Prize 1000 

(There will be prizes for both amateurs and profession- 
als in the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Prize categories.) 

a Kim PLUS AT LEAST 50 HONORABLE 
ANU! MENTION PRIZES! 



THE THEME: 



A DECLARATION OF 
INTERDEPENDENCE 



Pictures should reflect— in a broad, general way— any or 
all of the following themes: 

• Americans* dependence on one anodier. 

• Relationships within families, with neighbors, friends, 
strangers, or between races and countries. 

• Our dependence on the environment. 

• Love of the land, or of our history. 

• Sharing with and caring for each other. 



INSTRUCTIONS 
AND RULES 

Number and size of entries. You may submit up to 12 
photographs, as few as 3. All may be color, all black- 
and-white, or mixed. Only 1 portfolio per contestant is 
allowed. Enlargements may not exceed b' x 10; if smaller, 
they must be mounted on 8 x 10 single-weight mounting 
boards. Full 8 xlO enlargements need not be mounted. 
Color photos may be prints or transparencies. Color 
transparencies may not be larger than 8 x 10. 

Labeling, mounting. Each print or transparency must 
carry both your name and address plus the initial "A" 
for "Amateur" or '"P" for "Professional." All 35 mm. 
color slides must be placed in multiple-compartment 
glassine mounts. Larger color transparencies must be 
placed in single glassine holders. 

Packaging for mailing. Use two 11 x 14 manila clasp 
envelopes. On one, print your own return address and 
affix proper postage. Fold it in lialf. Into the second 
envelope put the following: 

• The completed Official Entry 
Form below. 

• The contest photographs you are 
submitting. 

• Your folded self -addressed return 
envelope. 

• Cardboard backing to protect the 
pictures. 



Present or former employees of Time 
Inc., the staff of the Bicentennial 
Commission nnd their families are not 
eligible. All contestants must be U.S. 
citizens or residents of the United 
States. 

Please do rtuf write in to inquire 
about your entry. Your photographs 
may be held for some months beyond 
the close of the contest: midnight, July 
4, 1973. However, every effort will be 
made to return as soon as possible all 
those submissions which are not being 
held for final judging. 

All entries are to be submitted with 
the understanding that neither Time 
Inc. nor any of its employees or agents 
will be responsible or liable in any way 
for any loss or damage to contestants' 
photographs. 

Upon requett, all entrants must be 
able to supply a "release for publica- 
tion" for all recognizable individuals 
appearing prominently in their photo- 
graphs. 

Contestants will own their photo- 
graphs. Time Inc. shall have the right 
to publish any and all prize-winning 
pictures in Photography Year, in books 
and publications featuring the contest, 
in displays and exhibits; and in adver- 
tising and promotion relating to Time- 
Life Books. In addition. Photography 
Year will make the prize-winning pic- 
tures available to the American Revo- 
lution Bicentennial Commission for its 
exhibit and publications. 

The decisions of the Time-Life 
Books panel of judges will be final. 

This competition is subject to all 
local, state and federal regulations. 



PRIZE-WINNING 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
WILL APPEAR 
IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
YEAR/1974! 



Address the package to: 
THE LIFE BICENTENNIAL PHOTOGRAPHY CONTEST 
P.O. Box 645, Radio City Station 
New York, N. Y. 10019 

In the lower left-hand corner of your package 
please print the word 
AMATEUR or PROFESSIONAL. 

Please note new extended deadline! All entries 
must be received by midnight, July 4, 1973. 



OFFICIAL ENTRY FORM 



THE LIFE BICENTENNIAL PHOTOGRAPHY CONTEST 
P.O. Box. 645, Radio City Station, New York. N. Y. 10019 



Name. 



City_ 



-Zip- 



Total number of 
photographs entered _ 



check □ Amateur 
one: □ Professional 



I have read and agreed to the Official Rules of the Lire Bicentennial Photog- 
raphy Contest. 



your signature 



.J 
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On the way up, minus a lew key parts to lighten the load. 




Nine years ago, Chevrolet gingerly 
airlifted one new Impala and one pretty 
girl some 2000 feet to the top of majestic 
Castle Rock near Moab, Utah, and made a 
TV commercial people still talk about. 

Last July we did it again. 

New girl, new car, same old rock. 

Chances are you've seen the 
commercial on television. Perhaps you've 
wondered how we did it, and why. 

The accompanying photos show 
you how. 

As for why, well — we wanted to 
point out that while Castle Rock still 
towers unchanged over an unchanged 
Utah landscape, Chevrolet has changed 
a great deal since that first commercial 
was filmed. 

Today's Impala, for example, is a 
guieter, more comfortable, smoother 
riding and safer automobile than the 1964 
model that passed this way nine years ago. 

Today's Impala is better eguipped. 
Power steering, power brakes and auto- 
matic transmission are all standard now. 

Today's Impala is better built. It has 
steel side-guard beams in its doors, a steel 
cargo guard in its trunk, and not one but 
two layers of steel in its roof. 

Today's Impala has a long list of 
safety features not found in the 1964 car. 

Today's Impala runs cleaner. 
For example, exhaust emissions of 
hydrocarbons, carbon monoxide and 
oxides of nitrogen have been substantially 
reduced. 

We're getting there. 

But we're not stopping here. 

We plan to keep right on building 
"better ways" into each year's new 
Chevrolets. 

That's our approach, and always 
has been. 

That's one reason why Impala is 
traditionally worth more money at 
trade-in time. 

That's why our Impala remains 
"The Great American Value" year after 
year. 

That's why today's Impala has at 
least one notable thing in common with 
the 1964 Impala: 

Being on top. 




1973 Chevrolet. 
Building a better way to see the USA 

Take a second to buckle up. It could save a lifetime. 



■4 The 1973 Chevrolet Impala. 



THE PRESIDENCY 

BY HUGH SIDEY 



One more call to reason together 



Lyndon Johnson savors each day for its meaning 
and joy, his battered heart frequently sending out 
signals of pain to let him know that it can't keep 
up. In the past year he has finally adjusted to this 
twilight world, melting off about 20 pounds, car- 
rying a pouch full of nitroglycerin tablets and 
holding that restless soul of his in check. Well, al- 
most in check. 

Several months ago, when Johnson and his staff 
began planning symposiums for the Lyndon 
Baines Johnson Library at the University of Tex- 
as, it was Johnson himself who insisted on a ses- 
sion dealing with civil rights. 

So a fortnight ago they came by jet and auto 
and bus through an ice storm to be in Austin 
with "the President" again, one of the few times 
in the last four years that the men and women 
who carried the civil rights banner for two dec- 
ades had assembled. There were some new faces 
among them, but the focus was on men like Hu- 
bert Humphrey, Roy Wilkins, Clarence Mitchell 
and former Chief Justice Earl Warren. They 
showed up with more wrinkles than they used to 
have, more gray hair and a lot more discourage- 
ment. From the beginning of the two-day meet- 
ing it was plain that civil rights no longer had a 
clear national leader. Nor could anyone perceive 
any sympathy for the cause in the White House. 

L.B.J, put on his tan rancher's twill and his 
cowboy boots and came in from the country, sit- 
ting silently through the first day's meetings, the 
fatigue growing on him. That night he went to 
the reception for the 1 ,000 guests. The strain took 
its toll. For Johnson the rest of the night was 
filled with pain and restlessness. His doctors sug- 
gested, pleaded, ordered him to give up his sched- 
uled address the next day. He ignored them. He 
put on his dark-blue presidential suit and those 
flawlessly polished oxfords and came back the 
next morning. 

He didn't take a seat in the auditorium but, 
with a worried Lady Bird at his side, watched 
the first two hours' proceedings on closed-cir- 
cuit TV in an anteroom. Near noon he walked 
slowly to the podium. In a low but steady voice 
he talked eloquently for 20 minutes. "Until we 
overcome unequal history, we cannot overcome 
unequal opportunity," he said. "But to be black 
in a white society is not to stand on equal and 
level ground. While the races may stand side by 
side, whites stand on history's mountain and 
blacks stand in history's hollow. ... So I think 
it's time to leave aside the legalisms and eu- 
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phemisms and eloquent evasions. It's time we 
get down to the business of trying to stand black 
and white on level ground." Even in that short 
plea there was pain, and Johnson reached for 
one of his pills, munching in front of every- 
body. It was something he rarely does. 

When he was done he acknowledged the ap- 
plause and stepped off the stage to take a scat in 
the auditorium. Then squabbling broke out 
among the black factions, and one of the partic- 
ipants read an indictment of Richard Nixon and 
his administration. 

Lyndon Johnson sat for a few minutes in the 
midst of it. Then, just as if he were back in Wash- 
ington, he moved. The fatigue of the night be- 
fore seemed to drop away, the old adrenalin ma- 
chine pumping back into action. Going to the 
microphone, with his hands molding the air, he 
delivered one of his sermons on brotherhood and 
reason, flavoring it with one of those marvelous 
stories about a backwoods judge and the town 
drunk, reminiscences of when he arrived in Hoo- 
ver's Washington and the bonus marchers were 
driven down Pennsylvania Avenue. 

"Now, what I want you to do is go back, all 
of you counsel together," he said, "that soft, kind 
way, just cool and push off wrath, indulge, tol- 
erate, and finally come out with a program with 
objectives. . . . There's everything right about a 
group saying, 'Mr. President, we would like for 
you to set aside an hour to let us talk,' and you 
don't need to start off by saying he's terrible, be- 
cause he doesn't think he's terrible. . . . While I 
can't provide much go-go at this period of my 
life, I can provide a lot of hope and dream and en- 
couragement, and I'll sell a few wormy calves now 
and then and contribute." 

When all that human juice clattered out over 
the wire, the memories began to rise, of the lean, 
youngish Lyndon Johnson in 1957 leading the 
United States Senate to pass the first Civil Rights 
Act in 82 years. It was near midnight, and the ten- 
sion was so thick you could slice it, but the ma- 
jority leader just stood there on the floor, calmly 
counting his votes. 

Then there were those later nights, when L.B.J, 
was President. He would talk about how he 
ceased to be just a man from the South and had 
become a leader for all of America. The old 
tales would roll out — about what it was to be a 
black and never sure as you traveled if you could 
find a decent place to eat or go to the bath- 
room; or how he knew what it was like to be a 



Mexican-American child in the Depression, rum- 
maging in the garbage cans for food. 

Another night: it was in New Orleans during 
the 1964 campaign when Johnson stood on a 
street corner in the harsh neon glare, white Lou- 
isiana state officials clustered around him, and 
shouted out his message of hope and equality to 
the blacks who stood below him. And then in his 
1965 civil rights address to Congress, in the place 
he loved most, among the men he liked best, he 
sounded the most poignant refrain of the time: 
"We shall overcome." 

No wonder his heart is scarred today. It has 
been a long and anguished journey, with a long 
way left to go. 

In the auditorium in Austin, the ovation that 
followed Johnson's appeal washed away the con- 
troversy, for a moment. People came to the stage 
and crowded around him as he tried to leave. 
They were all reaching for a bit of the old mag- 
ic. But nobody got so much of it as Mr. Young- 
blood, a thin, aging black who used to wait on 
tables in Austin's ancient Driskill Hotel, where 
Johnson sweated out election night returns. The 
former President and the former waiter stood 
there for a few seconds gripping hands, and if 
any questions lingered about what Lyndon John- 
son had tried to do for his country, they were 
answered right then. 
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PUBLISHER'S 30th ANNIVERSARY SWEEPSTAKES 
for Readers of Life Magazine 

You may already have been selected to 

WIN THIS $49.50 

First Edition REPLICA 

OF ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 







YOU HAVE A DOUBLE OPPORTUNITY TO WIN 



The winning numbers have already been 
selected at random by a computer— and 
the number on the attached card may be 
one of them. But even if it isn't, you still 
have a chance to win. If any of the win- 
ning numbers are not returned, winners 
will be selected — on a 1 in 20 basis— in 
a drawing from among all entries sub- 
mitted. So get your card in the mail today. 

Whether you win or not— when you ac- 
quire the latest edition of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica— you receive Britannica Junior 
automatically! 

Britannica Junior is written, illustrated and 
indexed especially for children in grade 
school . . . easy to read and understand, 
rich in picture interest and carefully 
matched to school subjects. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Offers Thou- 
sands of Subjects of Practical Value — in- 
cluding special articles on household 
budgets, interior decorating, health, home 
remodeling, child care and more— useful 
information that can save you many dollars. 



• 3 volumes 
« 2,689 pages 



Your chances 
of winning are 



New Edition is 
Profusely Illustrated. 

Britannica offers 
22,000 magnificent 
illustrations — thou- 
sands in vivid color. 
But it does not merely 
show "attractive pic- 
tures'—it is the work 
of 10,400 of the world's 
great authorities. 

Essential for Home- 
work. For students 
Britannica is indis- 
pensable. It is the fin- 
est, most complete reference published in 
America. It develops the active, alert minds 
that bring success in school and life. 

FREE Preview Booklet plus FREE Gift for 
Entering! Fill in and mail the attached 
postpaid card today to learn if you're a 
winner and to receive . . . without cost or 
obligation . . . Britannica's Preview Booklet 
which pictures and describes the latest 



Fabulous 

Replica of the Original 

1768 EDITION OF BRITANNICA 

A spellbinding Collection of 18th Century Knowledge, including the 
quaint and the curious. This replica edition faithfully recreates the 
original. 

A rare set of the original 1768 edition of the Britannica is valued so 
highly that a collector recently paid $1,736 for it. But now you may 
have already won your own replica of the fabulous original FREE! 



• 3 million words 



' 160 copper tone 
illustrations 



1-20 



Simply by 
returning the 
attached card 
(Limit 
one entry 
per family) 



$20,000 in Britannica Replicas 
reserved only for readers of Life 



edition— together with a set of beautiful 
full-color global strategy maps. Just as 
these maps and their gazetteer spread the 
physical globe before you, so the Preview 
Booklet shows how the new edition of 
Britannica places at your fingertips a 
whole new world of information. For your 
free copy and complete information about 
this dramatic Sweepstakes offer, simply 
mail attached postpaid card. 




A MESSAGE FROM THE PUBLISHER 

In celebrating my 30th year as both 
Publisher and Chairman of the Board of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. I would like 
to extend to you an invitation to learn 
more about Britannica and the world of 



Since the publication of the first edition 
of Britannica in 1768, new knowledge 
has been amassed at undreamed-of rates. 

New specialties have evolved which tend 
to fence areas of knowledge and their 
specialists into smaller confines. The re- 
sult has been an increasing difficulty in 
communicating and understanding. 

I believe the latest edition of the 
Britannica takes a giant step towards 
alleviating this difficulty and in making 
learning and knowledge available to 
more people everywhere. 



information it can make available to you. 
Let me mail you the Preview Booklet. 

I invite you to join in this occasion. 
Nothing would please me more than to 
give you the opportunity of showing 
you how Britannica can enrich the lives 
of you and your family. 



It card is detached, write to Encyclopaedia Britannica, Dept 764-D. 425 N Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 60611. 




Mail card now 



for special 

New PREVIEW 

BOOKLET 

plus . . . 

GLOBAL 

STRATEGY 

MAPS 

and complete 
details on this 
remarkable olfer. 



Let me mail you this Britannica Preview Booklet and Extra Gift FREE! 



The 
year 

in TELEVISION 



Strange incident 
at the Time of Counting 



We were gathered around the magic box 
at curfew, obediently scooping our gruel 
from the skull-cups of Venusians who had 
been eliminated with extreme prejudice 
during the last Solar War. As always at 
the Time of Counting, we were appre- 
hensive, and I suppose that is why the 
Old One decided to speak. We knew lit- 
tle about the Old One, except that he 
looked like a prune on stilts and that 
he belonged to the bygone Era of Dread 
Permissiveness. 
"I remember 1972," said the Old One, 




"That was a good year for the magic box 
—a year of great programs and super- 
stars." 

We did not need to ask what a "pro- 
gram" was, or a "superstar." We knew 
the Old One would tell us anyway. 

"A program," he said, "was like Dick 
and Pat Visit the Great Wall of China. Or 
Death at the Olympic Games. Or Char- 
ley O. Wins the World Series. Or George 
Gallup Wins the Presidential Election. Or 
Peace Is at Hand. And a superstar: ah, 
1972 was the year for superstars. Liza 
Minnelli! Henry Kissinger! Sammy Davis 




Jr.! Billy Graham! Chris Schenkel! The 
biggies." 

("Old One," asked my littlest sister, 
"what's a presidential election?" "Shut 
up and scoop your gruel," he said.) "Al- 




istair Cooke! Cassie Mackin! Mark Spitz! 
Julie Andrews! General Thieu! Tom Ea- 
gleton! Bob Newhart! The Cookie Mon- 
ster!" His eyes glistened. 

"Not to mention Bobby Fischer. Bob- 
by Fischer was the greatest superstar of 
them all, and we never even saw him on 
the magic box. He played chess. That 
was Permissiveness for you." 

"What do you mean, you never saw 
him?" asked my littlest sister. "Do you 
mean you actually saw the others?" 

"Naturally," said the Old One. "Chess 
and skyjackings were the only things we 
didn't see in 1972. Plus, of course, the 
end of the war in Vietnam. Arab terror- 
ists! Alka-Seltzer commercials! Yul Bryn- 
ner! And the writers! My children, there 
has never been a year like 1972 for writ- 
ers on the magic box." 

"Old One, 1 ' asked my littlest sister, 
"what's a writer?" 




The Old One was about to tell my lit- 
tlest sister what she could do with her in- 
cessant questions. But he thought better 
of it, and explained: "Writers wrote words 
for the programs. Writers told the su- 
perstars what to say. Writers wrote very 
good words for Carroll O'Connor on All 
in the Family, and Peter Falk on Colum- 



bo. and Alan Alda on M*A*S*H, Mary 
Tyler Moore! The Waltons! Carol Burn- 
nettl The Dick Cavett Showl Hubert Hum- 
phrey! Even William Makepeace Thack- 
eray and Jean-Paul Sartre wrote words 
for the magic box in 1972. And Honore 
de Balzac and Burt Bacharach! Think how 




much more fun the Watergate program 
would have been if only the White House 
had had some good writers. I watched 
them all on the magic box in 1972, a vin- 
tage year." 

"Old One," began my littlest sister 
but the magic box had started to hum. 

"It's the Time of Counting," I said. "We 
must gather." 

"But I don't understand," insisted my 
littlest sister. "These programs, these su- 
perstars, you watched them, Old One?" 

"The Newlywed Game!" he cried. "The 
Partridge Family!" 

"On the magic box?" she asked. 

"Yes!" he shouted. 

We are all now staring at the Old One. 
Permissiveness obviously rots the supe- 
rior colliculus. 

"But, Old One," said my littlest sister, 
"we don't watch the magic box. The mag- 
ic box watches us." 

The Old One burst into tears, and the 
Counting began. 

by CYCLOPS 
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The 
year 

in Movies 



Masterpieces 
underrated and overlooked 




A friend of mine who runs an intellectual 
magazine was grousing about his movie 
critic, complaining that though the fellow 
had liked The Godfather (page 58), he had 
neglected to label it clearly as a master- 
piece. "I don't care how you people 
squabble among yourselves," my friend 
said, "but one of the prime duties of a crit- 
ic is to recognize a masterpiece when he 
sees one." 

I myself am guilty of this oversight 
and I gladly rectify it: The Godfather is a 
masterpiece. The fact is that Francis Ford 
Coppola's movie was instantly recog- 
nized by most critics— this one included 
—as an extraordinarily fine movie, and 
before we were done talking the great 
public had rudely elbowed us aside in its 
rush to the theaters. The last time any- 
body asked, a dazed Paramount exec- 
utive was saying that the film might gross 
a quarter of a billion dollars around the 
world, at least twice as much as any oth- 
er film in history. 

Beside such a phenomenon, all the 
other phenomena of the year pale. It's a 
one-picture trend if ever there was one. 
Like all such events, it is literally inimi- 
table, but that isn't going to stop anyone 
from trying (The Valachi Papers, The Me- 




chanic, a projected sequel to the original 
work itself). But the care and mainte- 
nance of movie cycles is something for 
distributors to worry about, not movie 
crit'»~p. We c?n but note that there is, par- 



don the cliche, good news and bad news 
in The Godfather success story. 

The good news is simply that, for once, 
quality was clearly and unambiguously re- 
warded in the marketplace. The film is 
not a Love Story or an Airport. Its people 
are not thin stereotypes, but richly de- 
veloped characters firmly rooted in a lov- 
ingly detailed milieu. Its story is not a 
succession of desperate expedients de- 
signed for quick thrills, but a slowly un- 
folding, smoothly enveloping thing that 
draws us artfully out of our preoccupa- 
tions and into a strange new world. And 
makes us feel at home there. Nor can 
the movie be called escapist in the usual 
sense. It makes us contemplate a press- 
ing social issue, the rise and the influ- 
ence of organized crime in our society. 
Nor can it be called, patronizingly, "a 
real old-fashioned movie-movie." It does 
not resemble classic gangster films ei- 
ther stylistically or morally. In short, while 
it may be the most popular movie in his- 




tory, it is also a tricky and difficult work. 

Only a few populists like me think that 
there is a correlation between quality and 
mass acceptance. This brings us to the 
bad news. There were, in 1972, at least a 
half-dozen American films comparable to 
The Godfather in the quality of their de- 
sign and execution and in their relevance 
to either our present or historical con- 
dition. A lot of them were flat-out flops 
-the rodeo-as-metaphor movies /. W. 
Coop and Junior Bonner; the scary- 
charming, futuristic Silent Running; a 
closing-of-the-West western called The 
Great Northfield Minnesota Raid that may 
just be the best of its too common breed. 
A few of them are still hanging on out 
there, needing and deserving support. 
Sounder is one of the handful of movies 
that have ever attempted to deal realis- 
tically, nonfantastically, nonsensationally 
with black experience in America. The 



Emigrants is as lovely and as moving a 
film as any we had this year, and in- 
spiring, too, about what the American 
Dream is really all about. 

None of these films is more obscure 
or difficult than The Godfather; some, in 
fact, are more pleasurable at the sim- 
plest level. All are infinitely superior to 
such trashy high-flyers as Fiddler on the 
Roof or 1776 or A Clockwork Orange. 
It's easy to say that they were poorly pro- 




moted, badly handled by their distribu- 
tors. Many were, but it's foolish to blame 
the businessmen. It's time the rest of us 
took some responsibility for these fail- 
ures. We have got to become more ven- 
turesome, take more chances on films 
that aren't discussed on the Carson show 
or full-paged in the papers. We might 
even start demanding that theater man- 
agers at least give us a decent chance to 
see some of these films instead of whisk- 
ing them away after two poor days. 

D. W. Griffith, whose Birth of a Nation 
is one of the all-time box office cham- 
pions, once paraphrased Walt Whitman: 
"To have great motion pictures wo must 
have good audiences, too." In 1972 The 
Godfather thrust goodness upon us. But 
sadly it turned out to be a one-shot deal. 
We'll have to start doing better or there 
may be no more Godfathers, no more 
nothing-just that unblinking eye in the 
corner of the living room. 

by RICHARD SCHICKEL 
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Thinking about 
buying a 1973 car? 

This free book 
can help you make 
the right choice. 



We listen. And we know thai selecting 
the right car can be a complicated 
business. And if you don't select the 
right engine or axle ratio, or tires, you 
could become an unhappy owner. 

So we're offering a free book to 
anyone thinking about a new car. 
Any new car. i 

It's the 197.1 version of Car 
Buying Made Easier. (We had re- 
quests for nearly a million of the 

1972 version.) 

The first pan is about cars in 
general: the different models, 
styles, engines, options. 

And much more. As the 
cover shows. 

The second part is all about 

1973 Fords. Mercurys and Lin- 
colns: the specifications, fea- 
tures, even prices. 

In other words, this book 
gives you facts which can help 
you become a smarter car 
buyer. 

Ford Motor Company 
and participating Ford and 
Lincoln-Mercury dealers are 
committed to a common 
goal. No unhappy owners. 
And one of the ways we'd 
like to prove it to you is 
with our free book. 
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Our goal: 
No unhappy owners. 




If the postcard coupon for our free book has been torn out write: 

Ford Motor Company Listens, P.O. Box 1958, The American Road-RM. 

Dearborn, Michigan 48 1 2 1 



...has a better idea 
(we listen better) 



The 
yean 

in BOOKS 



Once upon a time there was this sea- 
gull— this seagull named Jonathan. Are 
you with me? . . . 

If your ordinary conscientious Lit. 
Chronicler had been told a year ago that 
a review of 1972 must begin more or less 
giddily thus, Lit. Chronicler would have 
done a double barrel roll and flipped out 
his quill feathers. But facts are facts, even 
if unsober, and 1972 has to go down as 
the year (Lord help us) that Richard Bach 
thought he was a seagull and Philip Roth 
thought he was a breast. 




Nonfiction 1972 was scarcely less fan- 
tastic than fiction. Not by pure accident, 
surely, Jonathan Livingston Seagull com- 
manded the Publishers Weekly nonfiction 
list of best-sellers for five months before 
the editors switched Bach's talking bird 
to its proper and golden perch on top of 
the fiction list. With a million copies in 
print, Jonathan now ranks as the best 




best-seller since Gone with the Wind. 

"Yesterday's wildly ornate, obscure, 
poetic prophecies evolve into today's 
calm statements of fact," Joyce Carol 
Oates proclaimed as the year drew near 
its end, and her words might serve as 
the carved inscription for a 1972 book- 
case. Arthur Koestler's generally hopeful 
report on ESP (The Roots of Coinci- 
dence), Theodore Roszak's optimistic, 
wildly brilliant forecast of a permanent 
counterculture (Where the Wasteland 
Ends), even George Leonard's future- 



A time for thinking Bach 
and waxing Roth 



schlocky The Transformation— all bear 
witness that speculation about change 
has become a literary industry. 

In 1972 the rhetoric of the prophet rang 
through the land. Pick your subject. Pol- 
itics? In A Populist Manifesto Jack New- 
field wrote headily, if not always con- 
vincingly, about a new world acoming in 
which the blacks, the hardhats and the 
students would get it all together. 

What about sex? Open Marriage, the 
best-seller by Nina and George O'Neill, 
glibly played the new-life-styles game 
with the most disparaged of 1972 insti- 
tutions, the nuclear family. 

Inevitably crystal ball bumped crystal 
ball. So women's liberation rolled on, still 
something for all futurologists to reckon 
with. But heroines of the opposition like 




Midge (The New Chastity) Decter began 
to serve white papers on the Kate Mil- 
letts and the Germaine Greers-Miss 
Decter going so far as to suggest that 
the New Woman was a child who had 
never grown up. 

What is a trend without its resident pop 
sociologist, Vance Packard? In A Nation 
of Strangers, Packard went literal on the 




subject of change, extensively (if not pro- 
foundly) examining ours as a society of 
nomadic house-and-job-swappers. 

And what year would be complete 
without its inspirational book? Dr. Thom- 
as A. Harris, described as "Middle Amer- 



ica's psychiatrist," was present at the 
couchside of all the changelings with I'm 
O.K., You're O.K. Dr. Harris's simplifying 
recipe for self-esteem, published with no 
noise in 1969, sold a half-million copies 
in 1972. 




As always, most books Americans 
read in 1972 could be neither easily cat- 
egorized nor easily anticipated. For in- 
stance, the books for the jocks that be- 
came the books for almost everybody: 
The Soys of Summer, Roger Kahn's sad- 
ly lyrical reunion with the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers of Jackie, Roy and Pee Wee; and in 
fiction, Semi-Tough, Dan Jenkins's heavy- 
cleated comedy about the old boys' world 
of pro football. 

Here are a few nominations in a few 
other random categories: 

The book least finished in 1972: Al- 
eksandr Solzhenitsyn's World War I saga, 
August 1914, which in this respect at least 
bore its comparison with War and Peace. 

The most predictable best-seller of 
1972: Supermoney by Adam Smith— or 
The Money Game, Part II. 

The most unlikely (and perhaps most 
deserving) best-seller of 1972: Fire in the 
Lake, Frances FitzGerald's masterful long 
view of Vietnam. 

1972 s most distinguished literary cat- 
egory: British biographies, including 
Queen Victoria by Cecil Woodham- 
Smith; Virginia Woolf by Quentin g e || 
the novelist-critic's nephew; The Un- 
known Orwell, first volume of a biogra- 
phy of the author of 1984 by Peter Stan- 
sky and William Abrahams. 

1972's most conspicuously missing 
kind of book: humor. There was, though, 
the small classic in trivia, How to Do 
Things Right. As all the voices spoke from 
all the whirlwinds, L. Rust Hills turned 
his back to explain the right way to eat 
an ice cream cone. 

by MELVIN MADDOCKS 
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FOR KENYON & ECKHARDT AND SO MANY OF OUR CLIENTS 
WHOSE ADVERTISING PASSED THROUGH THESE PAGES, 
LIFE WON'T BE QUITE THE SAME WITHOUT IT. 



Kenyon & Eckhardt/Colman Prentis & Varley with 32 offices throughout the world, serving: 



PACKAGED GOODS 
American Kitchen Foods 
Armour Diol, Inc. 
Beecham, Inc. 
E.J. Broch &Son 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Glenmore Distilleries Company 
Helena Rubinstein, Inc. 
Libby. McNeil & Libby 
John Morrell & Company 
Pobst Brewing Company 
Pfoelzer Brothers 
William Underwood Company 

AUTOMOTIVE 
Ford Glass Division 
Ford Motor Credit Company 
Ford Parts Division Motorcraft 
Lincoln-Mercury Deolers 
Association 



Lincoln-Mercury Division 
Ford Motor Company 

Quaker State Oil Refining 
Corporation 

APPLIANCES 
Fedders Corporation 

CORPORATE 

Ford Motor Company 

Shell Oil Company 

INDUSTRIAL/SCIENTIFIC 
The Anaconda Company 
Charles River Breeding 

Laboratories, Inc. 
Chelsea Clock Company 
DASA Corporation 
Dewey & Almy 
Eleclronized Chemicols Corp. 
Flexible Tubing Corporation 



Grinnell Fire Protection Systems 

Co., Inc. 
High Voltage Engineering Corp 
ITT Grinnell Corp. 
Jeol (U.S.A.). Inc. 
Kenyon Marine 
Texas Instruments Control 

Products Group 
Trans-Sonics, Inc. 

HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 
Towle Manufacturing Company 

SOFT GOODS 
Alfred Dunner, Inc. 

TRAVEL/LEISURE 
Air Afrique 
Air France 

French West Indies Tourist Board 



The Orvis Company, Inc. 
Smith S Wesson 
Spanish Tourist Office 
Vermont Development Department 
Victor Golf Co. 

FINANCIAL 

The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 

& Insurance Company 
Maine National Bank 
Massachusetts Insurance Information 

Committee 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 

Company 
Nevoda National Bank 
New England Merchants National 

Bank 

QuincySavings Bank 
Savings Banks Association of New 
York State 



OTHER 

Boston University Metropolitan 

College 
Ford Motor Land Development 

Corporation 
Marshall F.eld & Co. 
National Center for Voluntary Action 

MAJOR INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
Avis Cor Rental 

Bank of London & South America 



British American Tobacco 
Canadian Pocific 
Chesebrough-BDnds 
Cinzano 

Colgate Palmolive 
Dupont 

Fbschmann-Royal 
Ford Motor Company 



G. T. E. 

General Foods 

Helena Rubinstein 

Kimberly-Clark 

Libby, McNeil & Libby 

3M Company 

Nestle 

Olivetti 

Pepsi Cola 

Polaroid 

Remington Shavers 
Ron son 

Spanish Tourist Office 
S.C Johnson 
Schweppes, Ltd. 
Shell 

Sperry Rand 
United Aircraft 
Warner-Lambert 
Yardley 



Copyrighted material 





"Samuel Eliot Morison 's heart as well 
as his mind is in this biographical 
adventure!'— The New Republic 

Here is my best effort to honor one of the greatest 
pioneers, explorers and colonists of all time," says Pulitzer 
Prize-winning biographer Samuel Eliot Morison of his 
new book, I|p3|| Samuel de Champlain: Father of New 
France. fife! Christopher Lehmann-Haupt in the New 
York Times applauds the achievement: "Morison paints 
such an attractive and lively portrait of his hero— offers 
up such convincing evidence of his bravery, wisdom and skill 
in handling men and ships — that a reader is not only 
sorry that France took so long to recognize 
Champlain's worth; one almost wishes he had sailed 
beyond Cape Cod during his second exploration down the 
New England coast and started a settlement on Manhattan 

J*. : 

Admiral Morison has included 






island instead." 
Champlain, 

many of Champlain's finest drawings, maps and 
charts, and Champlain's famous "Treatise on 
Seamanship." 

Samuel Eliot Morison s 

SAMUEL 
DE CHAMPLAIN 

Father of New France 




$10.00 

An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 

Little, Brown and Company 
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Teeth don't die 




Chances are, when you lose a tooth, it's cavities can lead to tooth loss. In fact, your dentist and watching treats, make 

because you killed it with neglect. By the average person loses 6 to 9 teeth in sure you brush with Crest. 

n< it eating the right foods, or seeing the a lifetime simply due to cavities. ^^^^^^B Because the mi ire y< >u fight 
dentist often enough, or brushing properly. Crest with fluoride fights ^ | ^t*^ cavities, the less your teeth 

Such neglect can lead to cavities, and cavities. N .. besides seeing PlCre^^^— have to fight for their lives. 



Fighting cavities is the whole idea behind Crest. 



"Cmt has been shewn to be en elective dec ey-or eve Wive dent trice that can be of significant value when used In e eonsc'ent-ous'r aoot.ed o'og>em of oral hygiene end regula* professional c»*e "Council on Denial Therapeutic*. American Dental Association. 
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I What the history books never told you about the lost 
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Read it for 
10 days free as 
your introduction to 

E7IT 7IGES OF M3N 




Now, at last, a book entitled African King- 
doms tells the true story of Africa — her 
truly remarkable peoples, her awesome 
history, her rich and dazzling culture. It is 
a story that spans the centuries and de- 
bunks forever the myth of the "dark con- 
tinent." In page after page of fascinating, 
provocative text and magniticent pictures, 
you'll find out about the Africa that until 
a few years ago few people knew existed. 



will become a subscribe es in the 

OF MAN . Succeed.^ v a vo i um e at 



You'll discover the lost 
civilizations of Africa 

On the teeming coasts, deep in the forests 
and in sub-Sahara Africa, cities and king- 
doms rose that rivaled anything in Europe. 
You'll read about the bustling port of 
Kilwa, with its Great Mosque that was so 
impressive one writer compared it to 
Spain's famed Cordoba Mosque . . . Bornu 
in the central Sudan, where fierce horse- 
men wore armor like medieval European 
knights and attacked to the shrill sound of 
war trumpets . . . the city of Kumasi in the 
Ashanti Kingdom, which nearly two cen- 
turies ago boasted broad boulevards, a 
modern army, a complex trading bureau- 
cracy and indoor plumbing . . . Lalibela, 
13th Century capital of Ethiopia, where 
devoted believers carved JO churches out 
of solid rock. 

A rich heritage of art that 
began 8,000 years ago 

In African Kingdoms you'll see the splen- 
dor and glory of Africa's art, and come to 
understand its profound influence on 
Western culture. African Kingdoms con- 
tains full-color photographs of renderings 
made from the incredible 8,000-year-old 
rock paintings of the Tassili plateau of the 
Sahara, considered by many to be the 
world's greatest gallery of prehistoric art. 
You'll see photographs of the remarkably 
detailed bronze plaques of the Royal Pal- 
ace of Benin, depicting life in 16th and 
17th Century Africa . . . stunning photo- 



TIME 



LIFE 



graphs of carvings and statues by famed 
photographer Eliot Elisofon . . . and many 
other specially commissioned photographs, 
drawings, maps and charts. 

This important book, African Kingdoms, 
is yours free to read, use and discuss with 
your family for 10 days without obligation 
or commitment to purchase it. This is our 
way of introducing you to the extraordi- 
nary Time-Life Books series called Great 
AGE5 OF MAN. (Other books in the series 
include Ancient Egypt, Classical Greece, 
Imperial Rome, Ancient America . . . ) The 
scope of this series has won immediate and 
enthusiastic acceptance from schools, uni- 
versities and families. A reader from Brook- 
dale, California, summed up the impact of 
GREAT AGES OF MAN by simply saying: 
"They make learning a joy, not a job." And 
the reviews of African Kingdoms have 
been just as glowing: Library journal 
writes: "20 years ago a book such as this 
could not have been written . . . The pho- 
tography ... is excellent, and the text keeps 
one's interest as only a story written by a 
literate and gifted writer can." 



African Kingdoms is 
written by Basil David- 
son, a distinguished Eng- 
lish author and African- 
ist. His books include 
The Lost Cities of Africa, 
Black Mother, The Afri- 
can Past, The African 
Awakening and Which 
Way Africa? 




AUTHOR 
BASIL DAVIDSON 
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/'jmfe«fc/«-ihc name lingers hauntingly, like some half -remembered siory from 
childhood. But Timbuktu was not a fiction. It was a fabulous African reality— a 
center for the gold trade of the medieval empire of Songhai in the western Sudan. 
In its well-endowed university, scholars taught and wrote about history and reli- 
gion, law and philosophy. In fact, Timbuktu's thriving book trade was more 
profitable than any other commerce— even gold. African Kingdoms contains a 
special portfolio of drawings that re-create the astonishing cities of Africa. 
Timbuktu is shown above from the descriptions of Florentine merchant Bene- 
detto Dei who visited the city in 1470. 




Ceremonial Sports—The age-old tradition of ceremonial wrestling has been pre- 
served by two Nuba tribes who live in a remote, mountainous region of the Sudan. 
Starting at age 13, each boy who is physically fit spends half the year at wrestling 
camp. His aim: to win a symbolic prize of twigs (the Nuba version of the Greek 
laurel wreath) and glory for his village. When a Nuba youth wishes to marry he 
must leave wrestling. A wife, the Nuba believe, saps a man of the strength to 
fight. African Kingdoms contains a fascinating 11-page picture essay on this 
unusual, seldom-seen ritual. 




ONLY$4.95each 

plus shipping and handling 
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Can you find 
the electric wires 
in this picture? 



That isn't really a fair question. 

You'd need X-ray vision to see the electric 
wires in Columbia, Maryland. 

Columbia is a new city, planned in detail be- 
fore a shovelful of earth was ever moved. And one 
of the first things planners settled on was under- 
ground electricity. General Electric helped the 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Company do it. 

Until recently, underground electricity was 
economical only for the downtown commercial 
areas of larger cities. 

But that's changed. Greatly. It's estimated that 
by 1975, 70% of all distribution wires to new con- 
struction will be underground. 

GE helped bring on the change by designing 
new kinds of underground equipment. Transform- 
ers and cables, for instance, that can withstand 
harsh underground conditions for years on end. 

General Electric is also 
working on ways to spruce up 
the looks of overhead power 
distribution systems. And on 
nuclear plants to help cut down 
on air pollution. 

There's a lot to be done for 
cities, old and new. General 
Electric is helping. 



Men 



helping 



Man 



GENERAL ® ELECTRIC 



New. A remarkable breakthrough in inch reduction. 



REDUCE WHILE YOU SLEEP 

Guaranteed to take 1 to 3 inches off your waist, 
tummy, hips, buttocks or thighs in one week or your money refunded. 

No strenuous Exercises. 




Now there's a dramatic new way 
to effortlessly trim that "problem 
middle section" of your body while 
you sleep. Slumber-Shapersl" made 
from a new miracle fabric; Isosauna- 
trex that works on three specific 
reducing principles. 

Isosaunatrex. The miracle "3-loyer 
fabric" behind Slumber-Shapers' 
sensational reducing effectiveness. 

How it works. 

1. (.' lose- celled 

■tructure creates a 

snug comfortable 3. 4-way stretch, 

feeling of warmth double-knit nylon 

and support to break conforms to your 

down water-filled cells. figure to iaometrically 

tone up muscles. 
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2. Waffle-teitured 
material works on 
fatty tissue with 
every movement. 

Trims your appearance as it works. 

Because Slumber-Shapers hug your 
body with a 4-way contour hugging 
stretch fit, they go to work on fatty 
tissue with the slightest movement of 
your body. They can be worn as an 
undergarment to slim you during the 
day. Nobody will know you're wear- 
ing them. They will instantly trim the 
appearance of your waist, hips, tum- 
my, buttocks or thighs to give you a 
shapely figure while they're going to 
work on those excess flabby inches. 



No awkward wraps, messy creams, 
or solutions. Nothing to inflate. 

Because Slumber-Shapers are a 
completely new inch - reducing dis- 
covery, old fashioned wraps, creams, 
solutions, and inflatable systems are 
a thing of the past. There's nothing to 
puncture, nothing to apply, no time- 
consuming preparation. Slip them on 
in seconds. 

Last a lifetime. 

Slumber-Shapers are virtually inde- 
structible, flame-resistant, and won't 
mildew. They're completely washable 
and rapid drying. Once you've bought 
your Slumber-Shapers you'll never 



have to buy another pair. You can 
look forward to a lifetime of inch- 
reducing slumber. 

Amazing 7 day free trial. 

H Must take 1 ... 2 ... or 3 inches g 
§ off your waist, hips, tummy, g 
|j buttocks or thighs in one week, fi 
* Or you pay nothing at all! 

Yet the whole packaged Slum- 
ber-Shapers Kit, including your 
Slumber-Shapers, a supplemen- 
tal exercise booklet, and diet 
plan (in case you want to lose 
inches even more rapidly) costs 
| only $14.98. 

SLUMBER -SHAPEHS INC. 
90 Beacom Blvd., Miami, Florida 33135 



SLUMBER-SHAPERS, INC. 

90 Beacom Blvd., Miami, Florida 33135 

Please send me Slumber-Shapers Kits along with complete, easy to use instructions, in 

Long Line j_ Short Line OfJ OOj Thigh 

□ »9.98 




□ $14.98 



■^gjsm Short Line M 

□ J11.98 ^■^P P 



I understand that if I am not completely satisfied the first time I use Slumber-Shapers I may 
return them within 7 days for a complete refund. For each Slumber-Shapers Kit and complete 

instructions I enclose (please enclose $ 1.00 to cover postage and handling. For rusk 

delivery add $1.00 ) in □ check □ money order □ Bank Americard D Master Charge, Interbank 
No. (appears above your name) 

Account No. Exp. Date 

Waist size (men/women) Hips Thigh 



Name 
Addreai 



Age 



City State 

Fla. State Residents Add *% Sales tax. 



..Zip... 



(no COD's) 
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Copyrighted material 




A bloody spiral of unyielding fury 



In Londonderry, a Catholic youngster hurled a rock at a 
speeding British armored car— hurled it with all the un- 
yielding fury and hatred that made 1972 Northern Ireland's 
bloodiest year. In 12 months of terror, the death toll mount- 
ed from 202 to about 650 as the IRA stepped up its cam- 
paign of violence, and militant Protestants launched a wide- 
spread bombing and assassination campaign of their own, 



parading through the streets in masks and uniforms (left). 
In response, the British invaded the Catholic "no-go" 
areas (to placate the Protestants), halted the policy of in- 
ternment (to placate the Catholics) and announced plans 
for the creation of a new provincial government. The scheme 
seemed likely to provoke the Protestants, and maybe the 
Catholics too, into new storms of protest and violence. 
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Is it really quite fair to 
speak of them as new tal- 
ent and old beauty? Liza 
Minnelli emerged during 
the year as the long-leg- 
ged girl with the flashing 
eyes and the green finger- 
nails in Cabaret-an out- 
landishly engaging per- 
former. As for Elizabeth 
Taylor, one of the great 
authentic beauties, who 
last year became a grand- 
mother, she turned 40 in 
February and celebrated 
the event with a splashy, 
weekend-long party in 
Budapest. Husband Rich- 
ard Burton eased the rites 
of passage with a $100,- 
000 heart-shaped diamond 




The yean in pictures Munich Tragedy 



The message was 
no peace in our time 

A United Nations and a Camelot: that is how we 
liked to think of the Olympics. But the dream ended 
in Munich when eight members of an Arab group in- 
vaded the Israeli team's quarters, killing two Israelis 
and capturing nine others. The drama ended 20 hours 
later with all hostages, one policeman and five com- 
mandos dead and the Olympics in a dispirited sham- 
bles. Three Arabs were caught, but in October some 
terrorist comrades hijacked a Lufthansa plane and 
forced the German government to release the pris- 
oners. The Arabs' precise motives remained murky, 
but the havoc they wrought was as clear as the 
image of a burnt-out helicopter on a Munich airstrip, 
caught— like the Olympics— in a hopeless cross fire 



Helicopters carried the Israeli hos- 
tages and their captors from the 
Olympic Village to a Munich air- 
port where a plane the Arabs had 
demanded waited to fly them all 
out of the country. When the heli- 
copters landed (right) a hostage 
could be seen sitting erect by a 
window in one of them. Then po- 
lice opened fire and, helpless in 
the exchange, all the hostages died 
-the man in the seat is now 
slumped over (below). Five terror- 
ists also died, as did a policeman. 






On a morning that appalled the 
world, a commando paced back 
and forth on the balcony (abovel 
of the Israeli team headquarters 
Already two Israelis were dead 
and nine had been made hostages. 
The macabre scene took place in 
front of police, spectators and 
a world-wide television audience. 




After the shoot-out. a seat in one 
of the helicopters where the hos- 
tages died (left) was shredded, 
bloody testimony to the carnage at 
the airport. Trying to reconstruct 
exactly what had happened. Ger- 
man authorities pored over the 
outside of the chopper (below) and 
used string (right) to gauge the 
trajectories of the fatal bullets 




The year in pictures The Bare Look 



Clothes for 
summer- 
just barely 









In fashion, unlike politics, the least coverage wins the 
greatest exposure. In the hot summer of 72 women 
all over the country got the "bare look" message. At 
Yellowfinger's restaurant in New York (pictures above) 
the fashion fare was halters and tank tops. But at a 
Puerto Rican rock festival (right) one couple got by 
with nothing more than some well-placed leaves. 



The yean in pictures Democrats 



Glum, glum, glum 

Democratic presidential hopefuls were not hard to find, but smiles among 
them were rare. First they eliminated each other in the most crowded pri- 
mary season ever. Then the survivor. Senator George McGovern (below), 
suffered the worst shellacking a Democratic candidate for President ever 
took, leaving the party divided and bickering over its own future. Mc- 
Govern blamed his defeat on a "wedding" of Republicans and defecting 
pro-Wallace Democrats. Other Democratic candidates, however, man- 
aged to retain control of Congress and even add one governorship 







At the outset there were more 
hopeful Democrats than could 
squeeze onto a ballot. But-read- 
ing from top far left— primary de- 
feat In California denied Hubert 
Humphrey the second chance he 
wanted. Tom Eagleton's chances 
on the ticket were wrecked in the 
uproar over his psychiatric histo- 
ry. John Lindsay switched parties 
and ran, but it didn't help. Shirley 
Chisholm got few votes for the 
nomination, but in November she 
swept her Brooklyn congressio- 
nal race with 87%. Ted Kennedy 
chose not to run-a decision he'll 
have to make, or not. over and 
over again. His brother-in-law 
Sargent Shriver (with wife Eunice 
at left) tried hard to become 
No. 2, even though he wns opiy 
seventh choice for the job. 



The most disappointed Democrat 
of all may have been Ed Muskie. 
whose front-running campaign 
went adrift (above) in New Hamp- 
shire. Both Muskie and Scoop 
Jackson (left) eventually en- 
dorsed McGovern, their Senate 
colleague, but it wasn't enough 
to stem the Nixon avalanche 




Shouldn't your next cigarette be True? 

Of the twenty best-selling brands only one is lowest 
in both tar and nicotine. True is the one. 

In fact, True (Regular and Menthol) is lower in both tar 
and nicotine than 98% of all other cigarettes sold. 
Think about it. Shouldn't your next cigarette beTrue? 



Regular: 12 mg. "tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine. 

Menlhol: 12 mg. "tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug. 72. 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



The year in pictures Solzhenitsyn 





Under heavy attack, 
the writer stands firm 



Continuing his one-man struggle 
against Soviet repression, Russian No- 
bel Prize winner Aleksandr Solzheni- 
tsyn smuggled the manuscript of his 
latest work, August 1914, ou' of Russia, 
and the book was published this year in 
over half a dozen foreign languages. 
The novel, the first of a series that will 



trace the roots of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, provoked an ominous upsurge in 
propaganda against him. In response, 
Solzhenitsyn invited Western news- 
men to his Moscow home, posed with 
his wife, Natalya, and his 15-month-old 
son Yermolai (right), and denounced 
the Soviet accusations against him. 



The year in pictures Olympics 



Their nonchalance in victory tarnished a one-two fin- 
ish in the 400-meter run and barred Vince Matthews 
(right) and Wayne Collett from future Olympics. 



On his way to a pro career, heavyweight Duane Bo- 
bick was stopped cold: not by Frazier, not by AM, 
but by a hammer-fisted Cuban named Stevenson. 
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Sprinters Eddie Hart and 
Rey Robinson were con- 
sidered likely medalists in 
the 100-meter dash, but 
U.S. team officials mis- 
read the Olympic track 
schedules, leaving the 
runners on the sidelines 
and their erring coach, 
Stan Wright, in tears. 




A gallery of 
foul-ups 



Except for the colossal individual performance by Mark 
Spitz (page 62), 72 was not a good year for U.S. pride 
in the Olympics. There was miler Jim Ryun stumbling 
and losing the race he had waited for four years to run 
(right). There were athletes who took illegal drugs un- 
knowingly—and knowingly; athletes not showing up on 
time; athletes who lost because of bad coaching-and 
their own bad performances-or bad officiating; athletes 
who sullied their victories with displays of anger, in- 
difference or greed. Underlying all the foul-ups and fail- 
ures was growing doubt about the future Olympics. Could 
an event which began with the exclusion of Rhodesians 
and ended with the slaughter of Israelis be continued? 
No answer yet, but on Election Day. Colorado voters is- 
sued an ominous warning for future Games by refusing 
to fund the 1976 Winter Olympics. Defeats on the field 
and horror off it left uncertain whether in America, or 
in all the world, there was still room enough, and time, 
for future Games. Do we still need Olympic Games" 






Young Steve Prefontame was the 
man to beat in 5,000-meter run. 
Three athletes did just that. 



Rick DeMont's swimming win 
turned into tears. He hadn't been 
told his asthma drug was illegal. 



Officials forced defending champion Bob Seagren 
to use an unfamiliar pole. Seagren lost his 
gold medal chances, his match and his temper. 




The year in pictures 
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Victorian 
relic in a sea 
of change 



Change is an American axiom, and the statis- 
tics detailing our new loves, our new life-styles 
new jobs and new homes proliferate without 
end. The fellow who built the Victorian Gothic 
house at right, in Oceano, Calif, in 1884. knew 
something about change. He put up the perma- 
nent-looking array of towers and turrets (with 
black walnut staircases inside) because he 
saw change coming to the area, and he thought 
he might as well be comfortably established 
when it got there. He was both right and 
wrong. He was sure that the railroad was go- 
ing to lay money-producing tracks in front of 
his door. It never did. But Highway One even- 
tually arrived to shake things up, and after 
nearly 90 years, the old house now serves as 
a symbolic centerpiece to a trailer park. 





Shortly after announcing that he 
intended to force 50,000 Asians 
out of his country, General Amin 
of Uganda made jokes at a lun- 
cheon with an uneasy guest, Brit- 
ish High Commissioner Richard 
Slater, left. Britain accepted many 
of the emigres and helped arrange 
resettlement for others. At right, 
Amin, in most circumstances fond 
of elaborate costumes, relaxes 



'Big Daddy' Amin rules a country 

In big trouble 

For a while after the coup that brought him to power, General Idi 
Amin looked like the leader Uganda needed. "Big Daddy" began by 
disbanding the secret police and speaking benevolently and often 
to his people. But soon Amin's wild spending, mostly on the army, 
and his even wilder public statements suggested a different image 
for the onetime military boxer and British colonial officer. His earthy 
language turned menacing. He talked of invading South Africa, made 
threats against Israel and even suggested, in a horrifying public re- 
mark, that Hitler was right. Finally, last August he told 50,000 
Asians, practically the entire Ugandan middle class, that they must 
leave the country. But in the end the refugees were not the only . . 

victims. When they had gone, Uganda was in disarray: shops and 
businesses were closed, the economy stagnated. Reports of 
terrorism against Uganda's intellectuals, foreign journalists and 
hapless citizens continued to pour out of the troubled country. 



Dinner-jacketed Amin met in In academic robes, the gen- Wearing an outsized pistol, Amin Amin is the flamboyant egotist in 

London with Prime Minister eral presided over honor cere- defended his policies before a a "self-portrait" shirt (below). 

Heath shortly after he took over. monies at Makerere University. crowd at Kampala, the capital. the perfect soldier (below right). 
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The year in pictures Population Control 

The bottom drops 
out of the baby boom 




The baby girl at left was on the cover of a LIFE Issue 
that took up the mathematics of population control 
Some birth-control proponents, like Shirley Radl of 
the National Organization for Non-Parents (the blouse 
she is wearing above is festooned with NON but- 
tons), urged couples to consider not having children 
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The number of men having vasectomies continued to 
rise this year. But since the operation is generally ir- 
reversible, scientists developed an alternative, the 
gold microvalves shown below enlarged 11 times. 
The devices, which are still under test, fit inside the 
sperm ducts. By twisting the knobs, a urologist can 
shut off a man's sperm flow or restore it at will. 




Crowds like the one of more than 30,000 
that carpeted Central Park for a rock con- 
cert (below) may still evoke the specter of 
an overpeopled planet, but 1972 was a 
heartening year for population control ad- 
vocates. The country's birth rate-cooled 
off by the Pill, relaxed abortion laws, a 
dragging economy and more working 
wives-dropped sharply to its lowest lev- 
el ever. Parents were averaging only 2.1 
children per couple, a rate that will bring 
"Zero Population Growth" if kept up until 
the year 2045 A.D. In March, a presiden- 
tial commission strongly urged that such a 
stabilized population become a national 
policy goal. Meanwhile, helpful scientists 
were testing many new contraceptives, 
like these tiny gold sperm valves at left. 




The year in pictures South Vietnam 



The war and Kim Phuc— 
memories masked by a smile 




This searing photograph of children fleeing after an 
accidental South Vietnamese napalm strike appeared 
around the world last June. It seemed to speak for every 
one of the millions of civilians who have fled down Viet- 
nam's highways in search of haven from the hounds of 
war. Severely burned, 9-year-old Phan Thi Kim Phuc un- 
derwent 15 weeks of skin grafts and physical therapy in 
a Saigon hospital, then was taken back to her village. 



But the war was not yet done with the little girl. Incred- 
ibly, South Vietnamese planes struck again last Novem- 
ber—this time demolishing Kim Phuc's home in an effort 
to drive out North Vietnamese troops who had tem- 
porarily occupied the town. Kim Phuc returned again to 
her home, which has now been partially rebuilt. Her 
scars are healed, and she is going to school again Her 
memories lie hidden behind an easy, cheerful smile. 
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The year in pictures Winners and Losers 




Bella Abzug 

With the familiar flop in her hats and 
the rasp in her voice, women's rights 
advocate Bella Abzug had soared to 
prominence in her first term in Con- 
gress. Abruptly, in a reapportionment 
shuffle, her 19th congressional dis- 
trict in New York City was whisked 
right out from under her. Then, in a bit- 
ter primary struggle, she took yet an- 
other political trouncing from her fel- 
low reform Democrat William Ryan. 
But when the ailing Ryan died before 
the election, the redoubtable Ms. Ab- 
zug bounded back into contention, 
pitted this time against Ryan's wid- 
ow, whom she beat by a two-to-one 
margin in the November election. 




Up, down and around 
the dice roll for 72 



Angela Davis 

There was a recent time when she 
was thought to be dangerous enough 
a fugitive to be on the FBI's "Ten 
Most Wanted" list, sought for the part 
she allegedly played in the 1970 
shoot-out at the Marin County, Calif, 
courthouse. She was caught and im- 
prisoned for 15 months. Her trial at- 
tracted worldwide attention. A jury 
deliberated 13 hours, then returned a 
verdict of "not guilty." For Angela 
Davis, black activist. Communist, phi- 
losophy instructor, June 4, 1972, the 
last day of the trial, was understand- 
ably "the happiest day of my life." 
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The Oakland Athletics 

In the beginning, the long-haired, mustachioed, gaudy-uni- 
formed Oakland Athletics were down: Vida Blue, their ace pitch- 
er, was not performing. But they squeaked through the play- 
offs, beating the Detroit Tigers but losing their best hitter. 
Against the Cincinnati Reds in the World Series, the A's were 
underdogs. Yet, in seven games, Oakland won and (from left 
to right) Athletics Mike Epstein, Dave Duncan, Joe Rudi and 
Sal Bando took the traditional champagne victory shower. 



Bobby Hull 

Momentarily jubilant over the 
outlandishly large bonus check 
he got for jumping to the new 
World Hockey Association, 
hockey superstar Bobby Hull 
quickly found himself tangled 
in a maze of lawsuits and un- 
able to play anywhere. Finally, 
after several seesaw months 
—now off, now on the ice— the 
onetime pride of the NHL's 
Chicago Black Hawks was al- 
lowed to settle down to straight 
hockey with his new team, 
the Winnipeg Jets of Canada. 




"How fate loves a jest!" a French poet once remarked. Truly 
destiny in 1972 toyed with all those pictured on these pages. 
From one improbable moment to another, they were seesawed 
from pit to pinnacle (or vice versa), confronted with the var- 
ious prospects of losing (or regaining) their reputations, their 
money, their trophies, their hair. Somehow, they all survived. 




William Proxmire 

In game pursuit of a long-since-receded hairline, Senator Wil- 
liam Proxmire, 57, underwent a hair transplant that installed 164 
plugs of hair atop his balding pate. Months later, he was "still a 
semi-baldy, but a little more semi and a little less baldy." 




The Dow-Jones Average 

In all its years of fluctuations, the New York Stock Exchange 
ticker showing the Dow-Jones industrial averages had never 
ever closed higher than 1000. But on Nov. 14, 1972, the D-J av- 
erages did it, finishing up the day just over the 1000 mark. 



Olga Korbut 

Tiny Soviet gymnast Olga Korbut wept unasham- 
edly at the Munich Olympics after she did poorly in 
one event. But her next night's performance re- 
stored her to grace and glory. In the end she won 
two gold medals and one silver. But after the Olym- 
pics, her fortunes took another plunge: a slipped 
disk has sidelined her from regular competition. 





Jack Anderson 

With one sensational disclosure after another-no- 
tably the ITT affair— columnist Jack Anderson was 
having a bonanza year-that is, until August. Then, 
having wrongly charged Tom Eagleton with a rec- 
ord of drunken and reckless driving, the celebrated 
muckraker was obliged to publicly back down and 
apologize personally to the vice-presidential nom- 
inee for his undue haste "to score a scoop." 



Charlie Chaplin 

Barred from the U.S. in 1952 for moral tur- 
pitude and dangerous political affiliations, 
Charlie Chaplin— actor, producer, director 
and all-around movie legend— returned in 
April to be forgiven and to be acclaimed for 
"the incalculable effect he has had in making 
motion pictures the art form of this century." 




The year in pictures 

The Godfather 




They 
made 
us a 

movie we couldn't refuse 




Film Godfather Don Corleone. 
played by Marlon Brando, watches 
his grandson chase flies with a 
spray gun. In the inset, Genco Rus- 
so. a real-life old-time Mafioso 
relaxes In Sicily with his niece 




In Paris (above), he's called te Parrain, in Madrid, 
he's el Padrino. Whether he's Kummiseta (Finland) 
6 Novos (Greece), Gudtadern (Sweden) or il Pa- 
drino (Italy). The Godfather is the biggest mon- 

eymaking U S film ever. But while audiences wallow 
in the chronicle of the movie Mafia, it's business as 
usual for real-life Mafia. The blood feud following 
mobster Joey Gallo's murder in New York cost eight 
lives. And after a two-year crime wave. 800 Sicilian 
Mafiosi were exiled to lonely Mediterranean islands 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








Salem's unique blend features natural 
menthol, not the kind made in labora- 
tories. Like our superb tobaccos, our 
menthol is naturally grown. You'll get a 
taste that's not harsh or hot... a taste as 
naturally cool and fresh as Springtime. 




King or Super King 




KING, SUPER KING: 20 mg."tar".1.4 mg. nicotine, av. per cigaretle. FTC Report AUG.72. 



The yean in pictures The Wallace Shooting 



Once again, violence 
to haunt the political stage 

In Laurel, Md., Wallace wades into the crowd, greeting his supporters Below, a hand holding a gun snakes toward 




candidate from the electoral scene— and in the end con- 
tributed to the size of Nixon's victory. It also resurrect- 
ed all the chilling, familiar uncertainties that most 
Americans preferred to think had been buried with the vi- 
olent decade of the '60s and the murders of John F. Ken- 
nedy, his brother Robert and Dr. Martin Luther King. 



Arthur Bremer, in dark glasses, can be seen. He aims and fires 




On that day in May when Arthur Bremer poked his .38- 
caliber pistol through the crowd at a Maryland shopping 
center and gunned down George Wallace, it was as 
much an assault on the democratic process as it was an 
attack upon the life of one man. In an election year, the as- 
sassination attempt did two things: it removed a major 



Wallace from the second rank of well-wishers 





Aware at last of what has been happening, bystanders grapple with Bremer 
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The yean in pictures 




The certain smile of champions 
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Mighty deeds: when he finally got out of the 
pool in Munich, Mark Spitz was dripping 
more gold medals— seven— than anyone 



had ever won in a single Olympics. And Bob- 
by Fischer, once he decided to sit down and 
play, became the first American to win the 



world chess championship. As he demol- 
ished Boris Spassky, he went to a Reykjavik 
tailor and bought himself a three-piece suit. 
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The yean in pictures Floods 

A deadly tumult of high water 



No storm in U.S. history ever caused such devastation 
as Hurricane Agnes, which swept up the East Coast last 
June. It left 118 dead and hundreds of thousands home- 
less, turned 206 counties and 27 cities into official di- 
saster areas, and caused $3 billion worth of property 
damage. Two other storms, smaller but even more dead- 



ly, struck earlier in the year. In Buffalo Creek, W.Va.. 
125 died when a dam collapsed after heavy February 
rains. And in Rapid City, S. Dak., a flash flood in early 
June killed 237. To ease the intense emotional impact 
of the disasters, relief efforts included funds for 
door-to-door counseling in all three disaster areas. 





Above, Jerry Collins and his 
daughter Marlene— two survi- 
vors of the Buffalo Creek 
flood— find haven in a local 
high school gymnasium. Some 
2,000 flood victims are still 
waiting, almost a year after the 
disaster, for the completion of 
a new water and sewage sys- 
tem so they can return to their 
valley homesites. At right, a 
Rapid City woman tearfully 
hugs her son, whom she be- 
lieved had been swept away, 
along with her house, by 
the flood the night before. 



On the day that Agnes swept 
through Pennsylvania's Wyo- 
ming Valley, buildings (left) 
burn out of control in the 
flooded downtown section of 
Wilkes-Barre. At year's end, 
40% of Wilkes-Barre's down- 
town businesses had not yet 
reopened, and 7,000 valley 
families were still living in 
mobile homes or trailers. 




The yean in pictures Howard Hughes 



Using descriptions provided by Irving. David lustrations of Irving's far-flung "secret meetings" ruin, inside a car in Puerto Rico. They show a hag- 
Walsh, an artist friend on Ibiza, created these il- with Hughes in a Florida motel, atop a Mexican gard, hypnotic-and totally imaginary-Hughes. 




The autobiography that wasn't 



What does Howard Hughes really look like today? We still 
don't know and neither does author Clifford Irving (below). 
But Irving did shrewdly suspect that the world's curiosity 
about Hughes could earn him a bundle— and in the process 
set off the most titillating literary scandal in decades. From 
the island of Ibiza he invented a convincing Hughes auto- 
biography, complete with the illustrations shown here of his 



various meetings with Hughes— none of which ever hap- 
pened. McGraw-Hill publishers paid $750,000 for the book 
and LIFE prepared to run excerpts from it. Then, just before 
publication, an investigation inspired by Hughes's denials 
showed it all to be a grand sham. Irving and his wife, Edith, 
went successively to prison for relatively short terms. Hughes 
himself remained the world's most unrelenting recluse. 
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The yean 
in pictures 

Nina 




One 
singing 
swinging 
winner 



The only successful figure in the 
Hughes affair was lissome Nina 
van Pallandt. A Danish-born cab- 
aret singer and baroness by mar- 
riage, Nina admitted to having an 
intercontinental affair with Irving. 
But she contributed to his down- 
fall by insisting that on their trip 
to Mexico he never left her side 
long enough to have met with 
Hughes as he had claimed. Irving 
said he was "hurt" that Nina 
would travel and tell. Nina was 
unabashed. Her singing career 
took a sensational turn for the 
better and before the year was 
out she was in the movies too. 




BEFORE: General Radio Company's sound- 
level meter proves the '73 Ford runs quiet. 



THEN: A million brutal shakes on Thiokol 
Laboratory's missile vibrator in Utah. 



AFTER: This 73 Ford still runs quiet. 
Not one decibel louder than before. 



After more than one million bumps and shakes on these 
missile vibrators, this 1973 Ford rides as quietly as ever. 




You probably saw it on television. This 
'73 Ford Galaxie 500 took hour after 
hour of torture on special vibrators de- 
signed to test missiles, then rode away 
not one decibel noisier than before. 
How did Galaxie do it? Some engineer- 
ing advances helped: a strong new 
frame, a new suspension geometry and 
computer-tuned body mounts. 



Yet there's more to Galaxie 500 than 
quiet ride. There are power front disc 
brakes, power steering and Cruise-O- 
Matic transmission, standard. And 
outstanding options to please the most 
demanding driver. Like a rear window 
defroster, and new power vent windows. 

See the new 73 Galaxie at your Ford 
Dealer's now. 



The 1973 Ford Galaxie 500 shown above with optional 
deluxe bumper group, white sidewalls, full wheel 
covers, vinyl insert bodyside moldings and radio. 



FORD GALAXIE 500 



FORD DIVISION 



Get a tasteWwiat it's all about, 
^^et the full taste of Viceroy. 



blows 
that 

crippled 
McGovern's 




During a tense moment at the 

Democratic convention in Miami. 
Pierre Salinger confers with can- 
didate George McGovern. Salin- 
ger joined McGovern's campaign 
during its critical early stages. 




by PIERRE SALINGER 



■ I was the Saturday afternoon before the election when I 
I finally permitted myself to believe what was all too clear to 
fl any unbiased political observer— that Senator George Mc- 

■ Govern was going to suffer a shattering defeat. 

The United Airlines jet which was taking me from Minne- 
apolis to Boston was sitting in a driving rain at the Buffalo ter- 
minal. Since early February, 1 had crisscrossed the country cam- 
paigning 16 to IX hours a day for Senator McGovern and I was 
on my way to a group of final appearances in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. 

Peering out of the window of the jet at the pelting rain it 



came to me with a rush that it was all over, and what made it 
all the more depressing was the haunting feeling it could have 
been different. 

I am not here going to advance the theory that without mis- 
takes George McGovern would have defeated Richard Nixon. 
The President had a lot of things going for him — some real, 
some spurious. But for those of us who had worked long and 
hard for Senator McGovern, the political miracle had become 
the rule, not the exception. 

I remembered something else as well that day. Just before 
the Wisconsin primary, when it appeared that Senator McGov- 

CONTINUED 
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HOW CAN AMERICA HEAD OFF 
ENERGY SHORTAGES? 



THE SUREST WAY IS TO INCREASE OUR DOMESTIC 
SUPPLIES OF OIL AND NATURAL GAS. 

THESE TWO FUELS FURNISH 77% OF OUR ENER6Y. 

THEY WILL BE OUR MOST IMPORTANT ENERGY 
SOURCES FOR YEARS TO COME. 

TODAY AMERICA'S DEMAND FOR OIL AND NATURAL 
GAS IS MUCH GREATER THAN DOMESTIC 
PRODUCTION. 

TO AVOID THE "ENERGY SHORTAGES" YOU'VE BEEN 
READING SO MUCH ABOUT, WE'RE DEPENDING MORE 
AND MORE ON IMPORTS OF F0REI6N OIL. 

WE NEED IMPORTS. BUT WE SHOULD NOT BECOME 
OVERLY DEPENDENT ON THEM. 

EVERY AMERICAN SHOULD KNOW THE FACTS 
ABOUT THE ENERGY SUPPLIES ON WHICH HIS WAY 
OF LIFE DEPENDS. 

Energy is the power to keep machines working. 

Thousands of kinds of machines: people 
machines like home furnaces, kitchen ranges, air 
conditioners, lighr bulbs, automobiles; public 
machines like planes, trains, television networks, 
water purification plants; all the complex ma- 
chinery modern industry uses to make the things 
we use in our daily lives. 

Abundant and low-cost supplies of energy 
have given Americans one of the highest standards 
of living in the world. 

Oil and natural gas furnish 77% of all our 
energy, including nearly 40% of our electricity. 
Yet today, with energy demand expected to almost 
double within the next 15 years, production from 
known domestic reserves has reached a peak. 

WE'RE USING MORE. FINDING LESS 

In 1971, domestic natural gas production was 
96% of what we used. By 1985, unless we take 
steps now to encourage exploration for new sup- 
plies, domestic production will meet only 40% of 
estimated demand. 

Domestic oil production in 1971 took care of 
about three-fourths of demand. By 1985, domestic 
supplies will provide less than half of our needs — 
unless we start now to increase these supplies. 

Our other domestic sources of energy at pres- 
ent are coal (18%), hydroelectric power (4%), and 
nuclear and geothermal power (less than 1%). By 
1985, nuclear power's share may rise as high as 
17%, while the relative shares of coal and hydro- 
electric power are expected to decline slightly. 

We have learned how to make synthetic oil 
and gas from coal, and to produce oil from shale 
and tar sands. But it will be many years before 
these sources can make a significant contribution. 

Some day we may even get power directly from 
the sun. But solar energy is still a long way off. 

For the next critical decade ot longer, the great 
share of our growing energy burden must be borne 
by oil and natural gas. 

WHERE CAN WE 6ET EN0U6H? 

Experts believe there are substantial resources 
of oil and natural gas still to be discovered in 
America, particularly offshore. But environmental 
concerns and economic factors are postponing 
their development. 



Nuclear power and coal could contribute more 
to our energy supply but have not because of a 
combination of economic and environmental con- 
siderations. 

"Imports" are one obvious answer to the sup- 
ply problem. But that answer is not as simple as 
it may seem to be. 

In 1971, we imported about one-fourth of the 
oil we used. That share will rise, year after year. 
So may imports of natural gas. 

But the cost of imports is rising steeply. By 
1985, if we have to import more than half our 
needs, our balance of payments deficit for oil and 
natural gas could be a staggering $25 billion a 
year, according to economic analysts. 

And it's not only a matter of dollars. How 
dependent do we want to become on foreign 
sources for the oil and gas we need? 

Our aim should be to keep our dependence 
on imports within reasonable limits by concentrat- 
ing on the development of additional energy 
sources here at home, where we know they will 
not fail us. 

SAVING MORE BY USIN6 LESS 

Over a period of time, it should be possible 
for the United States to conserve energy. More 
efficient automobile engines, improved thermal 
conversion and power transmission, better con- 
struction techniques, new concepts in mass trans- 
portation—all these can play a part. 

Meantime, as individuals, each of us should 
make sure that we and our families use energy as 
thoughtfully and tesponsibly as possible. 

By using all our energy supplies wisely— in 
our homes and in driving our cars — through proper 
insulation, storm doors and windows, weather 
stripping, wise appliance use, regular auto tune- 
ups, good driving practices— we might be able to 
slow the growth in energy demand. 

But this alone will not solve the problem. 

HOW TO GET MORE OIL AND NATURAL GAS 

Above all, we must increase domestic supplies 
of oil and natural gas. And we'll have to build new 
refineries and other facilities to make them into 
useable products. 

We must do so with proper regard for the 
environment. The continuing technological 
advances of the petroleum industry make this pos- 
sible. 

Accelerated government leasing of public 
lands, both inland and offshore, for exploratory 
drilling is urgently needed. 

Exploration for natural gas should be encour- 
aged. It has been discouraged by the artificially 
low prices that have been imposed by the Federal 
Power Commission for the past 18 years. 

A healthy economic climate should be pro- 
vided to stimulate investment and help meet the 
huge capital requirements of the petroleum indus- 
try—an estimated $175 billion or more during the 
period from 1970 to 1985. 

THE REAL SHORTAGE IS TIME 

The United States will not "run out" of energy 
in the near future. But, right now, we are running 
out of time to make wise decisions about our 
energy supplies. Because of the long lead time 
required to develop new petroleum supplies, to- 
day's delays could haunt and plague us for at least 
the next 15 years. 



Energy for America is not just an oil problem, 
not a gas problem, nor a coal problem. It is all 
these and more, interlocking into a single problem 
rhat demands solution because it affects every 
citizen. 

And you can help solve it. 

To help you stay informed, we've prepared a 
basic booklet, "The Energy Gap." Write to Dept. 
K, American Petroleum Institute, 1801 K Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 for your free copy. 

With your understanding and help, America 
can head off energy shortages. 

THE OIL COMPANIES OF AMERICA 



A COUNTRY THAT RUNS ON OIL... CANT AFFORD TO RUN SHORT 




Names like Cronkite 
and Hesburgh were 
considered for VP 
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em was going to win, I said, partly in jest, to 
Frank Mankiewicz, "You know, this campaign 
is not prepared psychologically for victory." We 
had all laughed, but that wry prediction turned 
out to be true. 

I want to say at the start that by the time elec- 
tion night came around, my faith in George 
McGovern was restored, my admiration for 
his courage unlimited, and my sorrow at his 
defeat profound. I write this article not to ex- 
acerbate unhealed wounds but because two of the 
principal events of the McGovern campaign in- 
volved me as an unwilling participant. Before time 
dims my memory I wanted to state for the record 
these events as I saw them. I also feel that al- 
though some of these events may reflect on Sen- 
ator McGovern's judgment, they do not dimin- 
ish his deeply felt commitment to deal with the 
fundamental and divisive problems of America. 

Between May 15 and July 15, four things hap- 
pened to Senator McGovern's presidential cam- 
paign that made it impossible for him to win. The 
first of these four crises I will deal with briefly. It 
consisted of the successful effort of some of Sen- 
ator McGovern's Democratic adversaries, nota- 
bly Senator Hubert Humphrey and the high com- 
mand of the AFL-CIO, to paint Senator McGov- 
ern as a dangerous radical. They succeeded be- 
yond their wildest expectations. 

In California, under the prodding of his close 
friend, Beverly Hills lawyer Eugene Wyman, 
Humphrey decided on the hard line against Mc- 
Govern. Defense workers were deluged with lit- 
erature telling them that a McGovern presidency 
would deprive them of their jobs. Jews were hand- 
ed pamphlets saying that McGovern would sell 
out Israel, and in three TV debates Humphrey 
himself punched home the argument that Mc- 
Govern's plans to end welfare would instead put 
half the nation on welfare. His economic program 
was labeled as irresponsible and his tax program 
confiscatory. McGovern's positions were shame- 
lessly distorted beyond recognition and the dam- 
age was done. I am not saying that the Nixon 
campaign would not have done the same thing, 
but Hubert Humphrey had credibility with Dem- 
ocrats which Nixon never possessed. 

Those attacks alone would not have completely 
undermined the McGovern candidacy without 
parallel events. The South Dakota senator's 
prime asset had been his credibility. And it was 
precisely that asset that was destroyed in the three 
other crises of the campaign: the selection of Sen- 
ator Thomas Eagleton as his vice-presidential 
nominee; the selection of the leadership of the 
Democratic party the day following the conven- 
tion ; and the so-called Salinger Affair — the events 
surrounding my trip to Paris to see the North 
Vietnamese. 



1 am convinced that once Senator Eagleton had 
been selected as vice-presidential nominee and the 
facts about his health problems became known, 
George McGovern could not have won whether 
he kept the senator on the ticket or dropped him. 
The 1 ,000% support statement proved very dam- 
aging to McGovern's credibility, but I cannot be- 
lieve the senator would have been much better 
off if Eagleton had remained on the ticket, given 
the ferocity of the attacks on him in the press. It 
is therefore crucial to understand how Tom Ea- 
gleton was chosen. It is not hindsight to say that 
Eagleton was the candidate of last resort, chosen 
under pressure circumstances that should not 
have been allowed to occur. 

The day the convention opened, it was clear to 
me no deep thinking had gone on about the vice- 
presidency. The McGovern high command had 
been preoccupied with fighting the California 
challenge. But more important still was the mys- 
tical belief of Senator McGovern and some of 
his top aides that once the nomination was nailed 
down, Senator Edward Kennedy would accept the 
second spot. This feeling existed despite Senator 
Kennedy's many disavowals of intention to run, 
particularly because of the impression caused 
by an article in the Boston Globe indicating that 
under certain circumstances the Massachusetts 
senator might accept the nomination. 

Even with the California challenge won the first 
day of the convention, the Kennedy factor held 
up any serious discussion of the vice-presidency 
until just after McGovern was nominated in the 
early hours of July 13. From his room at the Do- 
ral Hotel in Miami Beach, McGovern made the 
final call to Kennedy — and Kennedy turned him 
down. 

A brief and, as I remember, rather cheerless 
(for so happy an event) party took place at the 
Doral after the nomination and a meeting was 
called for 8 a.m. to start considering a running 
mate. With the convention set to start the vice- 
presidential nomination at 7 p.m. that same day, 
the pressure to produce a name urgently was enor- 
mous. Most of the participants in the meeting 
went to bed around 6 a.m. 

There were some 22 participants, mostly men 
and women who had played key roles in the nom- 
ination drive of Senator McGovern. The meet- 
ing was presided over by Gary Hart, the national 
campaign manager, and consisted of sifting 
through a list of names provided by the partic- 
ipants. We each had been asked to submit four 
names. (My list included Sarge Shriver, Senator 
Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut, Governor Pat 
Lucey of Wisconsin and Leonard Woodcock, 
president of the United Automobile Workers 
union.) As each name was read off by Hart, dis- 
cussion went around the table. If no one present 
was willing to make a case for the potential can- 
didate, his or her name was dropped. Not all the 
names were politicians. Included were Walter 
Cronkite of CBS (who had been named in a re- 
cent Oliver Quayle p MI as the "most trusted man" 
in America) and Father Theodore Hesburgh, 
president of Notre Dame and then chairman of 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission. Both were 
thought to be fine gentlemen but impractical can- 
didates. The finalists from this meeting were Shri- 
ver, for whom I made a strong case, Governor 
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Shriver could have 
had it, but he 
was off in Moscow 
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Luccy, Senator Walter Mondale of Minnesota, 
Mayor Kevin White of Boston, Senator Ribicoff 
and Senator Eagleton. 

I don't remember precisely who pushed Eagle- 
ton's nomination. It is more my impression that 
he had no real champions in the room but it was 
the general feeling of everybody there that he 
should be on the list. 

When Senator Eagleton's name came up, Gor- 
don Weil, one of McGovern's closest aides, in- 
terjected that he had heard some disquieting in- 
formation about Eagleton from Thomas Ottenad, 
a reporter for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. He 
could not remember the exact details but it was 
something about Eagleton having a "serious 
drinking problem." Eagleton's name was left on 
the list, but Weil was instructed to contact Ot- 
tenad to get additional details. 

A second meeting was called in Senator Mc- 
Govern's suite about 1 1 a.m. This meeting was 
with leaders of the black, Chicano and women's 
caucuses. During this meeting, attended by Sen- 
ator McGovern, the name of Sissy Farenthold, 
who had been defeated for the Democratic nom- 
ination for governor of Texas, was advanced by 
Liz Carpenter, the former press secretary to Mrs. 
Lyndon B. Johnson. It was a sign of the political 
advances in the Democratic party that she was re- 
jected not because she was a woman but because 
she would complicate matters politically in Tex- 
as, a state Senator McGovern had hopes of car- 
rying. At that meeting, the only names which elic- 
ited much support were Shriver and White. 

About 12:30, we went into the final meeting, 
which started out with a small group made up of 
Senator McGovern, Gary Hart, Frank Mankie- 
wicz, Mrs. Jean Westwood, who was to become 
Democratic national chairwoman, and myself. 

Abe RibicofT had already told McGovern he 
did not want to run. At 62, Abe, having been a 



governor, member of the cabinet and senator, 
having lost his wife four months earlier and pre- 
paring to remarry, felt no need for higher polit- 
ical office. Everyone agreed Senator Mondale 
would make an excellent candidate, but we all 
feared that a choice between a chance for anoth- 
er six years in the Senate (he ran and won) and 
an uncertain shot at the vice-presidency would re- 
sult in a turndown. It did. 

It was then that I pressed home my case for 
Shriver. My arguments were that he was strong- 
est where McGovern was weakest. He had sub- 
stantial administrative experience as head of the 
Peace Corps and the poverty program, he was a 
Catholic, he was attractive. He was an indefat- 
igable campaigner and had good credentials with 
Democratic regulars. 

Senator McGovern appeared impressed with 
my arguments and I was strongly supported by 
Frank Mankiewicz. McGovern halted the meet- 
ing and told me to get Shriver on the phone. 

I telephoned his office in Washington from the 
other living room in the suite. 

"Could I speak to Mr. Shriver?" I asked. 

"I'm sorry, but Mr. Shriver is out of the city." 

"Is there anywhere he can be reached?" 

"Well, he's in Moscow." 

I mumbled a thank-you and put the phone 
down. Shriver, who had made an active effort for 
the vice-presidency in 1964 and 1968, feeling that 
he had no chance in 1972, had gone to Moscow 
with Dr. Armand Hammer of the Occidental Pe- 
troleum Company to help him negotiate his ac- 
cords with the Russians. 

When I reported to the meeting that Shriver 
was in Moscow there was a moment of silence. It 
was already 1:30 in the afternoon in Miami. Ev- 
erybody agreed that if you couldn't get the can- 
didate back to Miami Beach in time to appear 
before the convention that evening there was no 
use pursuing his name. 

I am absolutely convinced that if Shriver had 
been in the United States at the time, however, 
he would have been the nominee in the first place. 

With Shriver's name out, Gary Hart pressed 
his case for Mayor White of Boston. The meet- 
ing finally decided that though he was relatively 
unknown nationally, he would fit the bill — a 
Catholic, a big-city mayor, an easterner. I was 
told to locate White so that Senator McGovern 




could speak to him. I found him at his summer 
home on Cape Cod. 

McGovern had a brief conversation with White 
during which he told him that he was being con- 
sidered for the vice-presidential nomination. He 
ascertained that White would accept if asked and 
said he would call back in five or ten minutes. 

McGovern then put in a call to Senator Ken- 
nedy to discuss the White nomination with him. 
While that call was going on, I was asked to go 
into another room and call White back to get his 
biography so that a press release could be pre- 
pared with the announcement of Senator McGov- 
ern's choice. 

When I returned to Senator McGovern's suite 
he had finished talking to Senator Kennedy. Sen- 
ator Kennedy had praised Mayor White but had 
said that others would serve the ticket just as well. 
His first choice was Wilbur Mills. The consensus 
in the room was that the delegates would not go 
along with the choice of Mills. Senator McGov- 
ern interpreted Kennedy's remarks as indicating 
a lack of desire to see White on the ticket. Gary 
Hart and Jean Westwood stressed the advantages 
of White and Senator McGovern decided to call 
Senator Kennedy again, telling him he was going 
ahead with the White nomination. 

When he came back into the room to report 
the conversation. Senator Kennedy's response 
was a bombshell. 

"He says if we want to go ahead with White, 
he'll have to reconsider his own position. He's 
asked for half an hour to think it over," Senator 
McGovern reported. 

There was a look of incredulity on most of the 
faces in the room. The original meeting had now 
been expanded by the arrival of John Douglas, a 
former Justice Department aide of Senator Rob- 
ert Kennedy's; Fred Dutton, a former aide of 
President Kennedy's; Dick Dougherty, the sen- 
ator's press secretary, and Lieutenant Governor 
Bill Dougherty of South Dakota. 

During the almost 40 minutes that elapsed, the 
room was full of speculation. Was it possible that 
after saying no so firmly to the vice-presidential 
nomination. Senator Kennedy was about to 
change his mind? Those in the room who knew 
the senator considered that a remote possibility. 

There was also news during those 40 minutes 
of a revolt in the Massachusetts delegation Ken 
Galbraith called to say that he and Father Rob- 
ert Drinan. the head of the Massachusetts del- 
egation, were against White's nomination because 
of the mayor's adamant opposition to McGovern 
during the Massachusetts primary, and that tf his 
name were submitted to the convention their del- 
egation would walk out. 

The telephone rang. It was Senator Kennedy 
calling. Senator McGovern took the call. It was 
a brief, one-sided conversation and the presiden- 
tial nominee put down the phone. 

"He still thinks Mills would be better. I don't 
think if we go ahead with White we'll have Sen- 
ator Kennedy campaigning for the ticket with any 
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In an emotional speech, Larry O'Brien tells the 
Democratic National Committee he will not 
serve again as chairman. McGovern had asked 
him to resign in favor of Mrs. Jean Westwood. 
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2N36 NORM BULAICH. Baltimore 




9N81 CARL ELLER, Minnesota 




IA35 JIM NANCE. New England 




2N4I TOM MATTE, Baltimore 




9NB4 GENE WASHINGTON. Minnesota 
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enlhusiasm. and we need him." That and the incipient Mas- 
sachusetts revolt brought an end to the White candidacy. 

It was close to 3 o'clock in the afternoon and still no choice 
in sight. McGovern was exasperated. "I'm going to offer the 
vice-presidency to the man who is closest to me in the United 
States Senate," McGovern said with an air of finality. "I'm 
going to call Gaylord Nelson." 

He stalked into his bedroom and closed the door behind him. 
Ten minutes later, the door opened. "Gaylord says he can't do 
it. He says he has made a pact with his wife he wouldn't run for 
the vice-presidency if it were offered to him." 

"Who's left on the list?" someone asked. There were still Gov- 
ernor Lucey and Tom Eagleton. Somebody brought up the re- 
cent incident in which Governor Lucey had locked his wife out 
of the bedroom of the governor's mansion in Madison, Wis. A 
short discussion eliminated him. And then there was only one 
name — Senator Thomas Eagleton. 

All eyes centered on Gordon Weil. "I called Ottenad and he 
told me there was nothing serious in Senator Eagleton's past," 
he said. "Apparently the story about his drinking problem is 
false." 

It was all over in a matter of minutes. No further investi- 
gation was made into Eagleton's medical history. Senator Mc- 
Govern asked for someone to get Senator Eagleton on the 
phone. While he was in the other room talking to Eagleton, 
Mrs. McGovern walked into the room. She leaned over me and 
whispered, "Who is it?" I told her Eagleton. 

"That's not possible," she cried out, hurrying from the room 
to find her husband. But it was too late. McGovern had al- 
ready asked Eagleton and he had accepted. Frank Mankiewicz 
was on the phone talking to him and McGovern was in one of 
the bedrooms when she found him. I never did find out what 
had caused that uncharacteristic outburst by Mrs. McGovern. 
Throughout the campaign her political judgment was frequent- 
ly the best. / 

The fact that the selection of Tom Eagleton was going to 
turn into a major disaster was not yet evident on Fri- 
day, July 14, the day that the chairmanship of the Dem- 
ocratic party was decided. 
As early as April, in conversations with Frank Mankiewicz 
and Gary Hart, I had expressed a desire to be considered for 
the post of national chairman of the party should Senator Mc- 
Govern win the nomination and not want to continue Law- 
rence O'Brien in that post. 

I told both of them I was only interested in the job for the du- 
ration of the 1972 campaign. It was my feeling that it was going 
to be a mean and tough contest against President Nixon, that 
he would campaign very little and that the principal attacks 
would be launched by surrogates acting for him. I felt that from 
the strength of national chairmanship I would be in a position 
to blunt some of those attacks as well as launch some of my 
own. Both Frank and Gary encouraged me to talk to Senator 
McGovern about this, and my opportunity came on June 9 when 
I flew with the senator from Washington to New York. 

I explained my feelings about the job, adding that I was in- 
terested in the chairmanship if he decided to replace Larry 
O'Brien. Senator McGovern said he had not made that deci- 
sion yet. But our conversation terminated when he said: "You 
have my commitment that if we decide to replace Larry you'll 
be my choice for the job." 

June 10 was a busy day. I spoke all over the state of Utah at 
various county conventions. I was accompanied from place to 

CONTINUED 
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place by our Utah coordinator. Chuck Nabors. 
and by the national committeewoman for Utah, 
Mrs. Jean Westwood. During one of the long 
drives, to make conversation I asked Mrs. West- 
wood what she thought we ought to do about 
the national committee. To my astonishment she 
replied: "Oh. that's all been settled 1 have a com- 
mitment from Senator McGovern to be the na- 
tional chairman." Only years of poker playing 
allowed me to conceal my emotions as I mum- 
bled something like "That's good to know" to 
Mrs. Westwood. 

I called Frank that night to tell him there was 
a problem. One job. Two commitments. I also 
told him that I had not told Mrs. Westwood of 
the senator's commitment to me and that the best 
thing for the moment was to let the matter ride 
and we would solve it at the convention. 

When Frank and Gary both arrived in Miami 
Beach we arranged a meeting. I told them there 
was only one solution if Senator McGovern de- 
cided to replace Larry O'Brien — to name cochair- 
men of the party. Mrs. Westwood could deal with 
party affairs throughout the country and I could 
act as the spokesman for the national party. Both 
Frank and Gary thought this was a good solu- 
tion and Gary promised to take the matter up 
with McGovern and with Mrs. Westwood. 

I heard nothing more about it until the victory 
party following Senator McGovern's nomina- 
tion, when Mrs. Westwood came up to me and 
said she was happy to hear we would be "work- 
ing together" at the national committee. We had 
a brief meetina with Senator McGovern after the 



selection of Tom Eagleton. where the arrange- 
ment was confirmed. 

The traditional time for the party nominee to 
make his intentions known about the direction 
of the national committee is the morning follow- 
ing the acceptance speeches. This was Friday. July 
14. Larry O'Brien had already told Senator Mc- 
Govern he did not want to stay on the job as na- 
tional chairman. I piled into a car to go over to 
the Fontainebleau Hotel for the Democratic uni- 
ty breakfast. It was Senator McGovern's inten- 
tion to announce his choice of Mrs. Westwood 
and myself at this breakfast. In fact, the news of 
our impending appointments had leaked to the 
press and we were surrounded by photographers 
as we reached the hotel. 

Driving over. Senator McGovern told Frank 
that he should call O'Brien when we got to the 
Fontainebleau to tell him who his successors 
were. Unfortunately. O'Brien was nowhere to be 
found and the unity breakfast passed without Mc- 
Govern making an announcement. We piled into 
the car again to drive to another hotel where a 
breakfast of the Democratic party finance com- 
mittee was taking place under the direction of re- 
tiring finance chairman Bob Strauss. Again Frank 
tried to get O'Brien on the phone and again he 
failed. 

We drove back to the Doral and went directly 
to Senator McGovern's suite, where again a call 
was put in to O'Brien. This time he was reached. 
I was standing by Senator McGovern as he start- 
ed to speak to O'Brien. I had expected him to 
thank O'Brien for his loyal service to the party. In- 
stead I heard the senator say: "Larry, is there 
any way to get you to change your mind on this 
chairmanship?" He listened for a few minutes. 
"Fine. Larry, I'll get back to you right away." 
McGovern put down the phone. "O'Brien says 
he'll be glad to serve again." 

Trapped by his own question, it now took two 
hours to unravel the situation. First, McGovern 
proposed to O'Brien that he accept Mrs. West- 
wood as his cochairman. O'Brien refused and said 




that besides, party regulations did not provide 
for a cochairman. There had to be a chairman of 
one sex and a vice-chairman of the other. The 
meeting of the Democratic National Committee, 
which was waiting for the choice of the nominee, 
had to adjourn for lunch while O'Brien came to 
McGovern's suite for further conversations. 

Gary Hart and Mrs. Westwood were adamant 
that O'Brien could not continue. It was suggest- 
ed he be offered the campaign chairmanship with 
the same financial deal he had at the national com- 
mittee. O'Brien refused the offer. Finally. Mc- 
Govern told O'Brien he had to resign, that he 
hoped he would play a key role in the campaign 
which they could discuss in several days, and that 
he was going to name Jean Westwood as chair- 
man of the national committee and me as vice- 
chairman. 

We drove back to the Fontainebleau. where 
the national committee had reconvened. After a 
short speech, Senator McGovern proposed his 
choice for chairman, Mrs. Westwood. She was 
quickly nominated, seconded and elected. Now 
McGovern said he wanted my election as vice- 
chairman. I was standing by the back wall of the 
room next to Gary Hart. My name was put in 
nomination and seconded and the chair asked for 
any other nominations. In the room's gloomy 
light, I saw Charles Evers, the mayor of Fayette, 
Miss., rise. 

He put into nomination the name of Basil Pat- 
erson of New York. 

Aaron Henry, the head of the Mississippi Dem- 
ocratic party, rose and asked if he could pose a 
question to Senator McGovern. 

"Has your choice of Mr. Salinger been cleared 
with the black leadership?" he asked. Senator Mc- 
Govern replied that all of the decisions he had 
made at the convention had been cleared with 
the black leadership. 

The chairman then asked if either of the nom- 
inees wanted to pull out of the race. When no 
one answered. Senator McGovern rose. 

"I just wanted you to know that these are both 
fine men and I would be pleased to have either of 
them." 

I couldn't believe my ears. The man who had 
made a commitment to me to be the national 
chairman was not even supporting my nomina- 
tion for vice-chairman. I tried to control my 
amazement and I put up my hand and demand- 
ed recognition. I was determined not to get in- 
volved in a contest for the job unless I had the 
wholehearted support of the senator. In a short 
speech which stressed party unity I pulled my 
name out of contention and left the hall. 

I took a cab back to the Doral. packed my 
bags and headed for the airport to take a plane 
for Boston and then to Hyannis Port, where I 
planned to spend the weekend as a house guest 
of Mrs. Robert Kennedy before going back to 
France. I was totally exhausted and my legs were 
numb from the long hours of standing with a bad 
back on the convention floor. 

CONTINUED 

An angry Salinger stands beside Jean West- 
wood as he withdraws from the race for part- 
ty vice-chairman because George McGovern 
failed to give him promised support for the job. 
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We hoped to get Hanoi 
to free some POWs 
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By the time I reached Cape Cod it was after fi p.m., and after 
a short dinner I went to my room to go to bed. I had barely 
dozed off when someone knocked at my door. It was Mrs. Ken- 
nedy. She told me Senator McGovern was on the telephone 
wanting to speak to me. 

1 picked up the phone and heard the senator: "Pierre. I'm 
sorry about what happened in Miami today. But you know I 
had no choice." I mumbled something about understanding his 
problem. 

"Pierre, I'd like you to undertake a delicate mission for me," 
he continued. "We've gotten word that the North Vietnamese 
have asked us to send a representative to Hanoi. You're going 
to Paris next week. Would you mind exploring the matter with 
them?" 

I replied that 1 would go. "It's very tough politically, but if 
we could get them to release some prisoners it would be worth 
the risk." McGovern added. I agreed and he asked me to fly to 
Washington Monday morning to be briefed by his assistant, 
John Holum. who specialized in Vietnam problems. 

I met with Holum for some four hours on Monday. The mes- 
sage to Senator McGovern had come to Holum from a well-iden- 
tified figure in the peace movement. The North Vietnamese 
wanted a representative of Senator McGovern to take a first- 
hand look at the damage they claimed had been wrought by 
U.S. bombers on their flood-control dikes. Holum suggested 
that I propose to the North Vietnamese that I take a highly 
qualified engineer with me. 

Both Holum and I agreed — and he told me it was Senator Mc- 
Govern's view as well — that a trip to Hanoi would be inop- 
portune if it did not include the release of a number of Amer- 
ican prisoners of war. We agreed that I would not go to Hanoi 
unless there was a prior commitment for such a release. In ad- 
dition. I told Holum that it was important to tell the North Viet- 
namese that my visit had nothing to do with any peace efforts 
which might be under way at the time, and that Senator Mc- 
Govern preferred peace in Vietnam to having it as an issue in 
the campaign, even if it meant his defeat. Holum agreed that 
such a declaration would be important. 

I caught the evening plane to Paris from Washington and at 
9 a.m. next morning, July 18, I called a number in Paris given 
to me by Holum and asked for Mr. Pham. a member of the 
North Vietnamese delegation. Mr. Pham expected me. I sug- 
gested a meeting in the afternoon, but Mr. Pham said it was ur- 
gent we meet immediately. "We have important meetings this 
afternoon." he said. Our meeting was fixed for 1 1 a.m. 

I drove across Paris to the suburb of Choisy-le-Roi. where 
the North Vietnamese delegation lives and works in a series of 
houses surrounded by a high stone wall. There I met Mr. Pham 
and Mr. Nguyen Mai. I had seen both of them nine months ear- 
lier when I had attended a meeting between Senator McGovern 
and the North Vietnamese. 

Mr. Mai opened the meeting by saying he was pleased to see 
me and that, as he had told "our American friends" in the 
peace movement, he hoped I or some representative of Senator 
McGovern could go to Hanoi. 

Mr. Mai said his government was particularly interested in 
showing us the damage to the dikes. I said that if I went I want- 
ed to take along a hydraulic engineer of our choosing. 

I then told Mr. Mai that things had changed since our meet- 
ing nine months earlier. Senator McGovern was now the can- 
didate of the Democratic party. For me or any other repre- 
sentative of the senator to go to Hanoi at this time would be 
extremely difficult politically. Despite the difficulties. I went on, 
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The Eagleton and 
Salinger affairs 
together were fatal 
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I was prepared to go (o Hanoi and Senator Mc- 
Govern was willing to send me if such a trip would 
result in the release of a number of American pris- 
oners of war. 

"How many?" Mr. Mai asked. 

"Thirty or forty." I responded. I privately did 
not hope for any such number, but I thought I 
would start high. 

"Is the release of the prisoners a condition of 
your visit?" Mr. Mai pursued. 

"I do not want to set any conditions on the 
trio." I responded. "But without some assurance 
that some prisoners of war could be released, my 
trip would become impossible politically." 

"We will take up the matter with our friends 
in Hanoi and let you know," Mr. Mai said with- 
out any hint of his own reaction. 

He changed the subject. "We have been watch- 
ing with a great deal of interest the recent polit- 
ical events in your country." he said with a smile. 

I saw an opening. "It is important for you to 
know that Senator McGovem's primary interest 
is peace. If there is any way you can make peace 
with the current administration, you should do 
so without regard to the political events in our 
country." 1 told them. "Senator McGovern 
would prefer peace in Vietnam today to being 
President, if that is the choice." 

The meeting came to an end on that note. It 
had lasted about 40 minutes. I told Mr. Mai I 
was going to take a short rest with friends in St. 
Tropezand he should call me if he had word from 
Hanoi. I would return to Paris immediately. 

Two days later, as I headed for St. Tropez. I 
picked up the morning Paris Herald Tribune. 
There was a big headline. Secret talks had begun 
the previous day between the North Vietnamese 
and Henry Kissinger. Now I understood what 
Mr. Pham was talking about when he had men- 
tioned "important meetings" in my first conver- 
sation with him. 

On Aug. 2. Mr. Mai called me and said he had 
word from Hanoi. Could I meet with him on Aug. 
9 in Paris? We fixed a time for 5 p.m. 

After tea. Mr. Mai said he had heard from Ha- 
noi and they would welcome me there at the ear- 
liest opportunity. I asked when and he said im- 
mediately. Mr. Mai stopped talking. I waited. ex- 
pecting him to say something else, but there was 
a quiet in the room. 

"What about the prisoners?" I asked. 

"I'm sorry, but we can't do anything about 
the prisoners except in the context of a full set- 
tlement of the war. When we have previously re- 
leased prisoners, the U.S. government has used 
them for propaganda against us. We don't want 
that to happen again." 

My decision was made. I told them there was no 
way I could go to Hanoi under the circumstances, 
particularly since the conversations were going on 
with Dr. Kissinger. And that was it. Several hours 



later I reported by telephone to Frank Mankie- 
wicz and John Holum that I had aborted the trip 
and the reasons for the decision Little did I know 
when I hung up the telephone that just a week lat- 
er the two short visits with the North Vietnamese 
would erupt into another major issue of the cam- 
paign affecting George McGovem's credibility. 

On Aug. 16 I took my leave of Paris to 
|go back to the U.S. to rejoin the cam- 
'paign. I was still annoyed by the na- 
tional chairmanship incident but. hav- 
ing played a role in nominating Senator McGov- 
ern, I was not going to sit out the campaign in a 
fit of pique. 

When I emerged from customs at the New York 
airport an AP reporter was waiting for me. 

He told me there was a UPI story out saying I 
had met with the North Vietnamese on George 
McGovem's instructions to tell them to settle im- 
mediately with the Nixon administration. 

I told him no comment and hustled into a car 
a friend had sent to the airport. 

When I reached the Carlyle Hotel half an hour 
later, I put through a call to Senator McGovern 
in Springfield, III. Fred Dutton answered. He 
told me the senator had just gone out. 

"What is he going to say about the UPI sto- 
ry?" I asked. 

"He's just gone out to deny it." 
I exploded into the telephone: "That's not pos- 
sible!" Dutton promised me he'd have Senator 
McGovern call me the minute he got back. 

When the senator called 15 minutes later I was 
reassured. He told me he had not denied sending 
me to Paris, but merely the tenor of the UPI sto- 
ry. In other words, he said he had only denied giv- 
ing me instructions to tell the North Vietnamese 
to make peace with Nixon. We agreed on a two- 
paragraph statement dealing with my efforts to 
bring about the release of prisoners of war. I told 
him I would not talk to the press until the state- 
ment had been released. 



Some 40 minutes later, press aide Kirby Jones 
phoned me that the statement was out and I re- 
plied to the number of press calls which had piled 
up by then and held a small press conference. 

It was while watching the television news shows 
that night that I became aware of the fact that Mc- 
Govem's first statement had been worded in such 
a way that it indicated Senator McGovern had 
never sent me to Paris. "Pierre Salinger had no in- 
structions whatsoever from me," he said. "He 
told me he was going to Paris and he said while 
he was there he might try to make some deter- 
minations of what was going on in the negoti- 
ations. But there wasn't the slightest instruction 
on my part to him." I know from my conver- 
sations with the senator in the weeks that fol- 
lowed that such a sweeping denial was never his 
intention. But the damage had been done. On top 
of the Eagleton 1,000^, the Salinger affair be- 
came another destructive blow to the McGovern 
credibility. Without the Eagleton affair it might 
not have mattered much, but the two of them to- 
gether were fatal. 

With this recital, it can be fairly asked 
why I persisted in working for 
George McGovern and considered 
him the best candidate for President. 
I have never met an infallible man in politics. 
They all make mistakes. I've made my share. But 
in a time when there arc truly two Americas. I 
still believe George McGovern could have 
brought them together. Political leaders advance 
by appealing to either the best or the worst in- 
stincts of men. I believe George McGovern was 
one of the former and Richard Nixon one of the 
latter. That was the choice. And it reminded me 
many times of something Franklin Roosevelt said 
in his second-nomination acceptance speech: 

"Better the occasional faults of a government 
living in the spirit of charity than the constant 
omissions of a government frozen in the ice of its 
own indifference." ■ 



In happier days, the inner circle of advisers, fund-raisers and speechwrilers gath- 
ers in McGo\em's suite in Miami Beach to discuss strategy for the convention. 
Seated to Salinger's right is Frank Mankiewicz, McGovem's political strategist. 





Spend a milder moment with Raleigh. 

Highest quality tobaccos-specially softened for milder taste. 

You won't forget those milder moments if you take 
this Kodak Instamatic camera along. It's yours 
for free B&W Raleigh coupons, the valuable extra 
on every pack of Raleigh. 

To see over 1000 gifts, write for your free Gift 
Catalog: Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201. 
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Beyond the wide Missouri is where Time-Life Books is going; to a country 
so big it makes you gasp and a time so high-spirited and freewheeling you'll 
wish you had been born 150 years earlier. All OF it — the prairies, the 
mountains, the people, their achievements and escapades will be recaptured 
in a series of lively, informative books . . . The Old West. c « :<t <t :« » f ^ :<t: 
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A Rollicking Adventure That Takes You Out to the Open Range with 

THE COWBOYS 

Yours for 10 Days Free 




He was a fast-drawing marshal who called himself Wild 
Bill Hickok, and he helped to bring law and order to the 
West's first big cowtown, Abilene. In The Cowboys— a big, 
beautiful book brimming over with engrossing facts, amus- 
ing anecdotes and brilliant illustrations— you'll come face to 
face with Wild Bill and a host of other fascinating people 
and places: Charlie Goodnight, the cowboy who made it 
up the ladder to cattle baron und died ruling 20 million acres 
of Texas rangeland; "Connie the Cowboy Queen," a colorful 
floozie, who wore a $250 dress embroidered with brands of 
every ranch between Yellowstone and the Platte; Baron von 
Richthofcn, land promoter and uncle of the infamous "Red 
Baron." You'll trail the beeves to Abilene, Dodge City and up 
north; encounter the hazards of Red River, the high jinks of 
wicked Newlon, Kansas; you'll find out how stampedes 
started, how to break a bronc, how saddles were rigged, how 
lariats were twirled. In every possible way. The Cowboys 
captures the pungent flavor of life on the range— the cow- 
boy's rugged, often dreary and lonely existence, his habits 
and dress; the enormous power and wealth of the cattle 
barons; the western code of justice. 

Books That Tell The Story of the Old West As It Really Was 

The Cowboys, which you can look over now without cost for 10 days, is a 
perfect stage-setter for the provocative drama that awaits you in future volumes 
of The Old West: authoritatively written books that crackle with the excitement 
of men and women pushing out beyond the frontier, raising children and Cain, 
busting sod and staking out ranches in a land as wild and hostile as the open sea. 
Hard on the heels of The Cowboys will come The Indians— a thought-provoking 
and sensitive book that will he a revelation for most of us because it portrays the 
first inhabitants of this continent as they really were: men and women with com- 
plex cultures thrown into conflict with strangers who look their land and livelihood 
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Wild Bill Hickok 



and left them beaten, bewildered and bitter. Later on you'll trek with The Ex- 
plorers . . . encounter The Great Warriors . . . follow the exploits of The Gun- 
fighters . . . travel with The Pioneers 

So you see, there's a wealth of knowledge and enjoyment awaiting you and your 
family in The Old West. To find out for yourself, why not take this opportunity 
to examine The Cowboys for 10 days as our guest. In 240 pages, 40,000 words and 
over 250 fascinating pictures, it will plunge you into a part of our past that's well 
worth poring over if you take any interest at all in those long, lean men who spoke 
so little and accomplished so much. The order card bound into these pages will 
bring you The Cowboys for 10 days free. (If the order card is missing, please use 
the convenient coupon. If both are missing, write to TlME-LlFE Books, Dept. 0418, 
Chicago, III. 6061 1.) Send no money. There's no risk, no gamble, just the promise 
of some good down-to-earth, hearty adventure. 



«:<t: There's So Much To Find Out About The Old West 




JIM BR1DGER answered an 
ad in 1822 for "enterprising 
young men" to trap furs near 
the sources of the Missouri. 
For the next 46 years he 
trapped, explored, guided ex- 
peditions and eventually estab- 
lished Fori Brktgcr on the Ore- 
gon Trail. He had three Indian 
wives and knew the West as 
well as any man. 



SQUIRREL TOOTH ALICE 

was a demure Dodge City lady 
of the evening, and a little 
prettier than most. Her pet 
squirrel, which sat perched on 
her lap or draped around her 
neck, explains her nickname. 
Like most members of her pro- 
fession in the West, she even- 
tually quit to get married. 



JIM BECKWOURTH was a 

black man who, in his 68 years, 
was a blacksmith, game hunter, 
farmer, trapper, army scout and 
trader. He fought the Indians, 
yel later led the Crow as Chief 
Red Arm. He discovered a 
break in the Sierra Nevada, 
still called Beckwourth Pass. 
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HIGH, WIDE AND HANDSOME BOOKS 

Individually hand-ruhned for look of antique leather; hardbound in 

brown padded cover; tooled and embossed in Western saddle design; 
spines heavily ribbed and stamped in gold. 8V2 by 1 I inches; 
240 pages with some 40,000 words of text; 
250 unique, lavish illustrations. 






ANNOUNCING 

THE COWBOYS 

Just Off Press and Available for a 
1 0-Day Free Look-over 



A SUPERB PICTORIAL REFERENCE 

Each volume in The Old WEST is filled with about 
250 illustrations, including numerous reproductions of 
paintings by such famous painters of the old West as 
Frederic Remington, Charles Russell and George 
Catlin. In addition, there are rare and previously un- 
published treasures from archives, family albums and 
historical societies; paintings, drawings, etchings, wood- 
cuts, vintage photographs, maps, newspaper clippings 
and posters. 

Another unique pictorial distinction is the large 
amount of art that has been specially commissioned 
for this series-stcp-by-stcp diagrams, original line 
drawings and details. 
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BELLE STARR was a liquid- 
eyed, black-haired siren who 
seemed to infect men with 
banditry. She bore two illegiti- 
mate children and was arrested 
(or arson, horse -stealing and 
bootlegging— and she was killed 
one wintry day over eighty 
years ago by a shotgun blast 
in the back. They say her own 
son did U. 



RED CLOUD, greatest or the 
Ogtala Sioux warriors, was nol 
only the best military tactician 
and strategist among western 
Indians, but he was also a bril- 
liant diplomat. He was suf- 
ticiently skilled to cause the 
commissioners of the United 
States to capitulate to his terms 
in IH6K in the treaty of Laramie. 



NARCIS.SA WHITMAN, a 

gentle, courageous missionary 
wife, was the first white woman 
to cross the continent (1836). 
She settled among the hostile 
Cay u^e Indians to teach them 
reading, 'riling, 'rnhmetic and 
religion— and was shot by them 
when (hey thought her hus- 
band's "'white medicine" was 
killing them off. 



"HANGING JUDGE" 
PARKER ruled western Ar- 
kansas with a Bible and a 12- 
man gallows. Stern. stifT-backed 
and bewhiskered. Parker in 21 
years sentenced 172 men and 
women lo their deaths. The 
multiple hangings were some- 
times attended by as many as 
5,00X1 onlookers. 



MAIL TODAY, just fill out this coupon and 
mail it to TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Dept. 0419, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

Yes. I would like to examine The Cow boys. Please send it to me 
for 10 days' free examination and enter my subscription to The 
OLD WEST. If I decide to keep The Cowboys, I will pay $7.95 
($8.95 in Canada) plus shipping and handling. I then will receive 
future volumes in The Oi o West, shipped a volume at a time 

every three months. Each is $7.95 ($S.9S in Canada) plus shipping 

and handling and comes on a 1 0-day free-examination basis. 
There is no minimum number of books that I must buy and I may 
cancel my subscription at any time simply by notifying you. 
If I do not choose to keep The Cowboys, I will return the book 
within 10 days, my subscription for future volumes will be can- 
celed, and I will not be under any further obligation. 
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crime in the air 



The yawning rear hatch of a 727 sym- 
bolized the increasingly bizarre char- 
acter of skyjacking. Officials desper- 
ately searched for workable deterrents 
as pilots went on strike and psychia- 
trists argued that the measures merely 
encouraged the skyjackers Skyjack- 



ers themselves turned to more novel 
techniques, from bailing out of the air- 
craft to bicycling onto the field. Most of 
them were caught and dealt with se- 
verely (below). Yet incidents contin- 
ued, with 31 in the U.S. alone. Even the 
Cubans seemed to be getting upset. 
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The yean in pictures Kentucky Derby 



A champ called Riva Ridge 

and 15 also-rans 
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What weighs approximately 19.000 pounds and can run a mile and a quar- 
ter in less than three minutes? Why, the entire field in the Kentucky 
Derby, of course. Last May, sports photographer Neil Leifer captured the 
action of the race on a single frame, above, as the country's top Thor- 
oughbreds whizzed past the crowd of 130,000 at Churchill Downs. Leifer 
used a 250-exposure Nikon converted by LIFE's chief technician. Al Schnei- 
der, to operate as a photo-finish camera by having the film move across a 
fixed slit. In the enlargements of the strip, below, the tension and drive of 
the year's biggest race are minutely portrayed. The winner was favor- 
ite Riva Ridge, who led the field wire-to-wire in checkered silks. 



Which Color TV has the best picture ? 
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People from 
all over America looked 
at the six leading 
big-screen color TV's. 



They voted Zenith 

the best picture 
by more than 2 tol 




Test conducted by Opinion Research Corporation, 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 



Which color TV has the best picture? 



How the test was made 

The entire test was conducted by a leading independent research 
organization, Opinion Research Corporation, of Princeton, New Jersey. 

Opinion Research purchased six new color television sets 
directly from retail stores. All sets were 25 -inch 
(diagonal measurement) solid-state, full-featured models representing 
the six largest -selling brands in the United States. 

The test was set up in the lobby of Americas largest hotel, 
the Conrad Hilton in Chicago, to reach people from all over the country. 

All six sets were masked so they couldn't be identified. Only the 
pictures were visible. Each picture had a number above it. Viewers were 

asked to vote, by number, for 
the best picture. At the end of each 
day of voting, the sets were rotated to 
new positions. Different independent 
TV servicemen, selected by 
Opinion Research, were brought 
in each day to readjust 
the sets after they were rotated. 
These servicemen, who 
monitored the performance of all sets 
continually, had authority to replace components or make 
any alteration necessary to maintain all sets at peak performance. 

By the end of the test, 2,707 people had voted. The ballots 
were compiled and tabulated by Opinion Research. 

As shown in the table above, Zenith was picked by more than 
2 to 1 over the next best brand. 



Zenith 



2nd best brand 



3rd best brand 



4th best brand 



5th best brand 



6th best brand 




Percent of Ballots 



See the difference for yourself at your Zenith dealer. 






How much car should you expect (or 
a couple of thousand bucks? 



You should expect a whole car. Not a stripped -down 
model that could cost you another two hundred 
in options before you get it out of the showroom. 

At Toyota, we don't call things "options" that 
should come on your car in the first place. And then 
advertise a lower sticker price. And then charge you 
extra when you buy the car. 

Even our most inexpensive models come with a 
long list of standard equipment including such things 
as whitewalls. reclining bucket seats and full carpeting. 

In other words, when our suggested retail price is 
$1998 (as it is on a 73 Toyota Corolla 1200), then you 
know that that price, plus local taxes and freight, in- 
cludes those kinds of things. Things some others 
charge extra for. 




TOREVER 



You should expect a dollar's worth of car for 
every dollar you lay out. 

For a couple of thousand bucks, you should ex- 
pect a roomy comfortable car. Not one that requires 
sitting in the knee-chest position. 

That's why we design the inside of our cars before 
the outside. So although we make "small" cars, you'll 
find them surprisingly roomy inside. Even our smallest 
models are big enough for four adults. 

And you should expect a car that'll last without 
costing you an arm and two legs in repairs. 

That's why we build our cars so that under norma 
driving conditions, they require maintenance check- 
ups only twice a year. Or 6000 miles. Which, by the 



way, is one of the longest intervals between check-ups 
in the industry. About as often as you're supposed to 
see your dentist. 

Maybe the best way to find out about a car before 
you buy it is to ask a friend who bought one. He'll be 
quick to tell you what he thinks of it. Or doesn't think 
of it. 

Roughly every four years, the editors of Road & 
Track magazine select what they think are the finest 
cars in the world by category. 

Here's what they said in 1971 when they chose 
the best sedan sold in the 
United States in their lowest 
price category. 

"The Toyota Corona is 
value for money; nice look- 
ing, well finished, quiet, 
smooth overhead-cam 
engine, good 4-speed 
gearbox, carpeting, tinted 
glass, vacuum-assisted front 
disc brakes. 

"Features alone don't 
make a car though. It's the 
driving and living-with that do. 

"The Toyota Corona 
succeeds here too . . .'' "The Toyota Corona is 

Now we can t be the best sedan sold in 
sure they would say the U.S. under $2500". 

jt ,i . _ i . —The editors of Road & Track 1972 Annual 

the same thing about 

our '73 Corona. We have changed all our cars since. 
We, of course, think they're even more car for the 
money. 

Whether you're buying a new car or a half dozen 
ora nges, make sure you're getting your money's worth . 
And when you spend two thousand dollars or more 
on a car, you should expect to get your 
dollar's worth. 

After all, inflation or no, a couple 
of thousand bucks is a lot of money. 




If everyone wanted the same thing from a small car, we'd only make one small car. 
From I to r: Toyota. 
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See how much car your money can buy. 

TOYOTA 
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Reader Response 



'We don't want to rebel, 
just be heard' 



250,000 CHILDREN HAVE 

THEIR SAY 
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In the Oclober20 issue, Life published a special section on the 6-10- 
12-year-old "middle-age child." We included a reader question- 
naire "for children only," inviting youngsters to make their own 
voices heard on issues important to them. To our astonishment, 
more than 250,000 children responded, both individually and from 
2,000 schoolrooms. Almost 5,000 children wrote letters to expand 
their answers and to tell us of their problems, hopes and frus- 
trations. The results have been tabulated by the polling firm of 
Don Bowdren Associates. Life Is happy to present them here. 



by TOM FLAHERTY 



Too often adults don't listen to us because they feel we 
can't really have opinions," wrote Nan Sutter, 12, of 
Munster, Ind., whose letter reflected literally hundreds 
of others. "Thank you, Life, for believing we do." 
Mace Pratt of St. George, Utah added, "We don't want to re- 
bel, just be heard." Susan Taylor of Kitchener, Ontario said, 
"I often wonder if adults even know we are here. I feel like 
screaming, 'We are here, you can't overlook us.' " Heather Mo- 
llreath, 11, of Northbrook, 111. offered a formula: Kid Power 
equals a Beautiful World. "I think you understand how horrid 
it is to be the middle-age kid," complained 1 0-year-old Mary Vu- 
kasin of Cresskill, N.J., who stayed up past her 9 p.m. bedtime 
to write her letter. "You are too young to do the nice things 
that grown-ups do, but you arc big enough to do all the jobs a 
grown-up does." From San Diego, 1 l-year-old Barbara Eliz- 
abeth Tucker agreed: "The middle-age child is tied down. Can't 
marry, can't go steady (not that I'd want to, understand), can't 
vote, can't stay out late. We can't even make our own money, ex- 
cept allowance which makes you feel (like at Christmas) that 
your parents just gave you the money to buy them something." 
A 12-year-old in Manhasset, N.Y. summed up a widespread feel- 
ing: "My parents said 1 can't change the world so why should I 
try. But if you get enough people to write in, you may be able 
to change some things (I hope)." 

Given the chance to be heard, the children overall express a 
strong affection for their parents, contentment with school and 
blunt, concise, often poignant opinions on the issues of our time. 
Of the 250,000 children who responded, 57';; were girls, half 
were under 1 1 years old and a small fraction (though not spe- 
cifically invited to take part) were older than 12. 

80% enjoy going to school 

but they like it less as they grow older 

Eighty percent say that they enjoy going to school. But the num- 
ber who say they don't enjoy school rises steadily from 9' JJ at 
age 6 to 2 1 % at age 12. The big jump, to 19%, comes at age 9. 
Eighty-five percent of the children say they learn something new 
in school every day. But again, the number of those who say 
school is "the same old thing every day" more than doubles 

CONTINUED 
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from age 6 (6%) to ages 1 1 and 12 (14';; ). All but 3% say they 
get grades in school and a large majority approved of that. More 
than half say they get very good grades and four out of five say 
their teachers grade them fairly, at least most of the time. But 
the percentage of those who don't approve of grades doubles be- 
tween ages 6 and 12. And the percentage of students who think 
their teachers always grade fairly shrinks from 65^ at age 6 to 
25% at age 12. 

"I'm in fourth grade and it's great!!!" writes Dana Starks of 
Rockford, 111. "I'm 9 years old and don't want to get any old- 
er." Mari Boge of Bloomington, 111. takes a practical approach: 
"School is like work. If you get a D on your report card it 
sticks, you can't change it. When you go to get a job and they 
look back at your grades and see a D, it could mean losing that 
job." A 7-year-old in Richton Park, III. agrees: "If you didn't 
go to school every day you'd be very dumb. You learn how to 
read and write and with a mean teacher like mine, you learn 
how to behave." An older view comes from 12-year-old Leslie 
Fratkin of Schenectady, N.Y.: "Every day, besides learning 
something new, I learn something interesting. Our teachers are 
not always nice, but they are fair." Like many others, J. K. Grif- 
fiths of Richmond, Va. says she's "usually bored to death" in 
summer when school is out, and an anonymous 12-year-old Chi- 
cagoan writes: "The only reason I enjoy school is because it 
fills up my day." 

Not everyone approves of traditional grading. Jon Perricone 
of Vestal, N.Y. contends that "many kids become frightened 
when they hear a teacher say, 'THIS TEST IS GOING TO BE 
GRADED.' When the test comes, their minds go blank." Many 
children recommend a detailed progress report instead of letter 
grades like A and B. "I feel very strongly about this," writes 
Jim Borton of Lynnfield, Mass. "A person might get straight 
A's but get along terribly with his or her classmates. With a 
progress report you can tell about all that stuff." "For some peo- 
ple, grades hurt their ego," comments Marie Dieringer of Cy- 
press, Calif., "and that makes them angry at everybody." Chris- 
ty Voges of Tell City, Ind., who has had experience with grades 
and without, recommends her present school's system of con- 
ferences between parent, teacher and child. 

66% say they should be allowed to dress 
any way they like, except for bare feet 

Two-thirds of the children think they should be allowed to dress 
any way they like for school, and the percentage among II- 
and 12-year-olds is even higher. Their reasons are sound and al- 
most always modified by restraint. "Dressing is a form of self-ex- 
pression," argues Michele Markowitz. "With different colors 
and shapes, it is a way you can prove you are different." Tom 
Quan, 12, of Grand Junction, Colo, says, "We're getting to the 
age that we are capable to choose what we want and to have 
our own responsibilities." Ten-year-old Bully Parks of Keytes- 
ville. Mo. reasons that "some people think their kids should 
dress very fancy. 1 think this is not fair to poor kids. And any- 
way it doesn't prove anything because most of the time we know 
who the rich people are." 
"Uniforms make me feel embarrassed to go out in," says 



Kathy Terenick, who goes to private school in Randallstown. 
Md. "I could see them not letting us wear pants, but the least 
they could do is let us wear a dress." Elizabeth Gourlay of 
Lyme, Conn, is luckier: "I get to wear pants but they have to 
look good. 1 don't think you should wear just anything." Nei- 
ther does Sally Karbonik of Calmar, Alberta. "At our school 
some kids had bare feet and it was hard to do arithmetic with 
toes crawling around you." 

Pollution bothers children the most, 
and they say adults don't care enough 

"There's this thing 1 have about life," writes Rachelle Palnick 
of Little Rock, Ark. "If it's living, I love it. Dogs, cats, horses, 
sheep, grasshoppers, beetles, birds, but not mosquitoes." To 
the question, what two or three things interest them most, more 
than half the children answer pets. An equal number (including 
72'7 of the boys) answer sports. Girls put sports and music on 
a par (41< ; ). These favorites hold steady with advancing years. 
School does not. More than half the 6-ycar-olds name school 
as one of the things that interest them most. Only I 7% of the 1 2- 
year-olds do. 

Pollution, mentioned by 71% of the children, is the world 
problem that bothers them most. Close behind are killing of 
wildlife (63%), drugs (50%)and Vietnam (37%). Only one child 
in a dozen mentions the atom bomb. "The older generation is 
polluting the world," says Karen Lee of Valley Stream, N.Y. 
"They really don't care because they don't have to live here for 
another 60 or 70 years." 

Eighty-five percent believe the adults they know care about 
ecology, but 40% say the grown-ups don't do anything about 
it. Jeanne Wildman of Flossmoor, 111. writes: "This terrible thing 
called pollution has to be stopped now or there will be only one 
solution — to stop every factory and everything that taxes the 
earth's resources. Maybe we would be better off as cavemen." 
Sue Reed, a sixth grader in Norwalk, Conn., wrote a poem on 
pollution. It reads in part: 

Water was clean, I think 

Now it's hard to have a drink. 

"Adults still look back on the beautiful past, when they should 
be looking at the ugly present and future," warns Liz Hassin- 
ger of Moorestown, N.J. "They grew up with America the beau- 
tiful, but we grow up with America the polluted." 

Lisa Radcliffe of Kcndallville, Ind. writes, "Every day on the 
front page a man or even a woman proudly holds up a deer he 
shot — a beautiful, wild and harmless creature. It makes me al- 
most literally sick." Vickie Enos of Bartlesville, Okla., who says, 
"I am never going to kill anyone or anything," suggests that 
"since animals are unhappy in zoos, the best thing for them is a 
big fenced area where they may not be killed." Students at the 
Willson Middle School in Bozeman, Mont, are not concerned 
with hunting, which they consider a means of controlling the 
game population, but with the loss of grazing land, clean air 
and clean water on which the animals depend. "Wildlife is a re- 
newable resource," the Bozeman students point out, "habitat 
is not." 

85% of parents get passing grades 
on 'listening to what we have to say' 

Parents should be flattered to learn that 85^,' of their children 
think that they are paying attention when the children have 
something to say. Those who don't pay attention should know 
how seriously it offends their offspring. "My parents really don't 
listen to me," writes a San Jose, Calif. 12-year-old girl. "Sure 
they give me anything I want and I know that they love me (I 
think). But my parents think of me as a little child, and why 
should they listen to a little child's opinion, right?" 

CONTINUED 
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The one without a doorbell 
is the sewage plant. 




Posing as a 1H bath, three-bedroom 
home in suburban Freehold, New Jersey, this 
electrically operated sewage treatment plant 
can purify 50,000 gallons of raw waste a day 
from the 125 neighboring houses.* 

Electric energy powers pumps, mixers 
and a "sludge magnet" that will turn out nearly 
pure water, water vapor and about ten pounds 
of ash per week, usable as building material. 

No air pollution, no stinky ooze, 
no water pollution. 

The one without a doorbell (topmost 
photograph) may be one answer to the 



growing contamination of a precious ■ 
resource— clean water. 

An estimated 17 billion gallons of raw 
sewage pours into America's rivers, lakes, 
bays and underground streams every day. 

Cleaning America's waterways and 
keeping them clean could cost S30 billion in 
the coming years. But it's a job that can't 
be ignored. 

And whether it's done with lots of little 
houses, or lots of conventional plants, lots of 
versatile electric power will be needed to 
make them do their stuff. 



Our country's ability to clean the air, 
water and land will depend on an adequate 
supply of electricity. There's no time to 
waste. New generating facilities must be 
built, and built in a way compatible with 
our environment. 

We'll continue working to do this. 
But we need your understanding today to 
meet tomorrow's needs. 

The people at your Investor-Owned 
Electric Light and Power Companies: 

•for names of *ponw<ny CO"ipa"WV WKlC 'O ft)Vrt' Co"">pOH*v 

'345 Avenue of ihe Am«f*0i N«v»Yori< Nev* Yc* I lO0l« 
'Concept by Lex.tt * Som tht S»»t«m devgned a*d «M>W<Qo{)lff ftfHWti "fftateffal 
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»n my schoo/ +o '«5+ R lif€ time . 

They uj€«r aungres «Ad (_ue«r- being fesT, ond 

-they look -fcmble. 



I-f lean c^O Onyihi^y 

+0 help u>,t-h anyone of ^<?j e problem 
please contact me.. 
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"My parents only listen when they*re mad at me," complains 
a boy in San Bernardino. "Only when Tin being funny." says a 
Lafayette, La. girl. "Why do parents act as though you're a kid 
and they are grown-up. like they are a different creation?" asks 
one I l-year-old reader. "My parents say they listen," says an- 
other I l-year-old, "but they never comment, so how can you 
tell?" A frustrated 12-year-old complains that if he wants to 
talk to his dad after a family light, "all he says is. 'I don't want 
to hear it.' "A Louisiana 1 2-year-old says, "I agree with my par- 
ents for sometimes not listening, but they shouldn't take it out 
on us if they had a hard day." A New York City girl asks. 
"Did you know that parents and teachers can scream at you. 
but you cannot scream at them? We have feelings too." But a 
boy in Statcn Island beautifully expresses the feelings of many 
when he writes: "Until I was 12 I never really understood what 
a parent was. Now I'm glad I know, because 1 love mine so 
much. Every child in America should be proud and happy to 
have one. because you are very lucky if you do." 

50% have moved at least twice 
and it often makes them unhappy 

Despite their tender years. 50' ( of the children report that they 
have moved at least twice in their lives. Only one in five never 
has moved at all. Of those w ho have moved, 30' , were un- 
happy about it. Yet an overwhelming number, 86' , . like the 
place where they live now. A Kansas City girl counsels, "It's 
hard to leave your friends w hen you move, but still it is fun to 
sleep in a new room, cook in a new kitchen, and when you 
wake up in the morning it's fun exploring your new house." A 
boy in Des Moines, who still writes letters to old friends in Coun- 
cil Bluffs, adds. "My feelings are that a kid can like where he is 
as long as he has a good friend, whether he lives a hundred 
miles away, or two inches." 

Like moving, music is a subject that can divide parents and 
children. But more than half the children said that parents also 
enjoy the kind of music their kids do. Only 15' , say their par- 
ents don't like it. The others say their parents don't care. "They 
like some of my music but some drives them up the wall," ex- 
plains Cory Bricker of British Columbia. "They like the soft 
kind but not the screaming," says Donna Lisberger of Mas- 
sapequa Park. N.Y. A Brooklyn girl confides, "My mother 
tries 'to be young again" and listens to all our records, but my fa- 
ther is honest and only likes the good folk music." A Clare- 
mont, Calif. 12-year-old challenges, "You probably assume all 
children like pop rock. In my case you are wrong. I hale rock 
music and so do my parents." Carolyn Sparks of Dalton, Ga. 
is more versatile: "I like the new styles, but don't knock Mo- 
zart till you've tried him." 

65% turn to parents for sex information, 
but many have no one to ask 

Lrpi; asked the children, "What adult answers your questions 
about sex?" A number of schools censored that question before 
responding. A fifth-grade teacher in Illinois explained, "Any 
whisper of sex is not allowed in our classroom. A few very vo- 
cal parents forced this stand on the school board. Sorry." 

Two-thirds of the children say their parents answer their ques- 
tions about sex. A small fraction receives its information from 
teachers or older brothers and sisters. But almost one child in 
four says no one at all answers his questions. "My mother thinks 
that if the child is big enough to ask these questions, he's big 
enough to get honest answers." w rites a 12-year-old from Ken- 
sington, Conn. A 9-ycar-old in Brockport. N.Y. says, "In our 
family sex is not a big thing. Grown-ups usually don't mind 
those kinds ofquestions, but children do. They make faces and 
giggle." One girl w ho didn't sign her letter responds, "I think I 
know more about sex than my parents because it takes my moth- 

CONTINUED 
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Want a piece of Revell's 

ACT/O/V STAKES? 

Look at the fantastic prizes. This is the real stuff! 
Enter now and often. Your chances get better every time you enter!!! 

1 of 3 AIR CYCLE Land-Sea Vehicles 

(Dune Buggy, Power Boat, Snowmobile all in One!) 

1 of 2H0BIE 
"CAT" 
Sailboats 

Popular 25 mph 
16' and NEW 
one-man 12' 
versions) 

The 
Baja 500 
CHAMPION 

"Spark 
Bug" 

(Famous VW 
racer with 
Speed 
Equipment) 

1 of 15 Complete 

BELL & HOWELL 
Super 8 Movie Outfits 




(Camera & Projector) 



1 of 1000 PACTRA PAINT Sets 

with 400 6-Packs and 600 3-Packs of Revell kits 



(Flat & Glossy Colors) 



HOW TO ENTER: Send an end panel from any Revell kit or reasonable facsimile (3" x 
5" paper with REVELL printed in block letters) along with your name and address. Only 
one entry per envelope, please. Official Entry Blanks (which are not necessary to win) 
are now available in 15 specially marked Revell kits, on counter displays at your Revell 
dealer, or by sending a stamped, self-addressed envelope to Revell. Do it! 

OfMCIAL RULES: No purchase necessary. Only one entry per tnwvfopc will be accepted. All entries be- 
come the properly of Revell. Inc. None returned or ac know led ged. Winner will be determined in a 
random drawing from all entries received by Revell whose decisions will be final. Sweepstakes subject to 
local, state, and federal laws and void where prohibited. Tax liability is responsibility of winners In 
accepting Air Cycle, Catamaran and Racer prizes, winners agree to assume responsibility for city and 
state licensing and registration requirements. No subslitute prizes or cash equivalents given. In accepting 
awards, winners grant Revell ihe right to publicize and promote their winning of prizes. Employees of 
Revell, Revell distributors, dealers, or their immediate families arc ineligible. Actionstakes closes May 
31, 1973 (Postmark before midnight). No enuies accepted after that date. Winners will be announced 
alter September 1, 1973. 



© 1972 by Revell. Inc.. 



Send Entries To: 
Revell, Inc. Actionstakes 
P.O. Box 663661 
Los Angeles, CA 90066 
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cr and father so long lo answer my questions. So 1 just go out- 
side and ask the teen-agers." But a Denver 1 1 -year-old worries 
because "my friends answer my questions about sex, but they 
have as many questions as I do." A 12-year-old girl writes. 
"When I want to know, 1 find a quiet time, maybe when Mom 
is kissing me goodnight, and ask. She listens. There's no need 
to ask anyone else." And a Detroit girl spoke for many when 
she wrote, "The reason nobody answers my questions about 
sex is that I never ask any." 

65% are satisfied with their allowance, 
but one in four doesn't get any 

All children have an opinion about money. "When 1 have mon- 
ey, I feel like I rule the world," says Melita Schaechter of Mo- 
line, 111. One-fourth of the children get no allowance at all, but 
many of that group wrote to explain that parents or grand- 
parents do give them money when they need it. Boys and girls ap- 
pear to be treated equally on allowances. The most common 
weekly payment is SI and a lucky 6' , receive more than $2 a 
week. Though allowances vary widely within each age group, 
they can be charted roughly like this: 



Age 


Amount 


6 


Zero to 25C 


7 


25C 


8 


25C to 5<K 


9 


50C 


10 


500 to $1 


11 


75C to $1 


12 


$1 or more 



A surprising 65' 7 majority (including half of those who get no 
regular payments) say that their allowances are fair. An 1 1-year- 
old in Jersey City who received S2 a week frankly admits he 
gets too much. A New Jersey girl confesses, "My parents take 
away my 25e allowance for bad behavior. This has caused me 
to take money from my parents without them knowing." Some 
children complain about discrimination; they work as hard as 
older brothers and sisters but get far smaller allowances. "My 
brother in senior high used to get $10 for doing the lawn," ar- 
gues a Manhasset, N.Y. 1 1-year-old. "Now I do it just as good 
as him and I only get paid SI. He's 17 and my parents are al- 
ways paying attention to him anyway." 

But more than one child, we're happy to report, shared the 
experience of Clarke Wilson of Cleveland. "I did jobs bul I 
never got an allowance before I read your article. So I talked 
to my parents and they have decided that they should give me 
an allowance. Thanks, Life." 

Conclusion: 

Children are lively and sensible 

and we ought to listen to them more often 
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Once and for all, 
American Motors wants you 
to judge which one of these 
companies has the best new 

car guarantee. 



THE FOLLOWING PARTS AND SERVICES ARE GUARANTEED AGAINST FACTORY 
DEFECTS AND REPLACEMENT DUE TO WEAR FOR 12 MONTHS OR 12.000 MILES. 


PARTS FIXED OR REPLACED FREE. 






AMC 


GM 


FORD 


VW CHRYSLER 


Engine/Drive train 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


Spark plugs 


YES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


Points & Condenser 


YES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


Shock Absorbers 


YES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


Brake linings 


YES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


Clutch lining 


YES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


Wiper blades 


YES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


Light bulbs 


YES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


Hoses & Belts 


YES 


YES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


SERVICES PROVIDED FREE. 




Wheel alignment 


YES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


Wheel balancing 


YES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


Align headlights 


YES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


Adjust carburetor 


YES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


Adjust distributor 


YES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


Adjust brakes 


YES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


Adjust clutch 


YES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


Adjust transmission 












bands 


YES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


Adjust & tighten belts 


YES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


Tighten nuts & bolts 


YES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


YES 


Free loaner car 


YES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


Trip Interruption 












Protection 


YES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 



But American Motors wants to do more. 
Item: A simple, strong guarantee* In fact, the only 
guarantee that ex pects every part to last for 1 2 months 
or 1 2,000 miles, or we'll fix it free. 



'When you buy a new 1 973 car from an American Motors 
dealer, American Motors Corporation guarantees to you 
that, except for tires, it will pay for the repair or replacement 
of any part it supplies that is defective in material or work- 
manship. This guarantee is good for 12 months from the 
date the car is first used or 1 2,000 miles, whichever comes 
first. All we require is that the car be properly maintained and 
cared for under normal use and service in the fifty United 
States or Canada, and that guaranteed repairs or replace- 
ment be made by an American Motors dealer. 



Last year American Motors introduced the Buyer 
Protection Plan. 

Now everyone's trying to get on the bandwagon. 

So, once and for all, we'd like to set the record 
straight. Who does back their cars the best? 

Well, notice the proliferation of "NO's" in every one 
but the American Motors column. 

Why a Buyer Protection Plan and not just a guarantee? 

Most companies feel that a guarantee is backing 
enough for a new car. 



Item: American Motors is the only manufacturer 
that has a plan to provide a free loaner car if guaranteed 
repairs take overnight. 

Item: Special Trip Interruption Protection. If your 
car needs guaranteed repairs more than 100 miles 
from home, American Motors will pay all reasonable 
expenses for food and lodging— up to $1 50. 

Item: A free hot line to Detroit. If you want to get 
mad at us, we'll listen. 

Our dealers make it possible for us to run this ad. 

No manufacturer's guarantee can be successful 
without the cooperation of its dealers. 

And like us, our dealers' dedication to the Buyer 
Protection Plan has become a way of life. 

They know that we'll back them in their commit- 
ment to you, the customer, under the terms of the 
Buyer Protection Plan. 

Besides, they're finding out what we've suspected 
all along: Build a good strong car with a good strong 
guarantee and the world will beat a path to your door. 

F1 AMC 

We back them better because we build them better. 



The year in pictures Memory Lane 



Whatever became 
of — ? Follow-up 
on a few faces 



Each year thousands of faces appear in the news, gen- 
erally at some point of crisis or humor or significance 
in their lives— or in ours. Some of them are famous and 
of lasting interest. For others, fame turns out to be 
exceedingly transient. On these six pages we offer a 
second look at a few of the faces that have appeared 
in LIFE during the past year along with the issue dates in 
parentheses. What has happened to them since their 
stories were published is reported in the captions. 



His enigmatic, memorable 
song American Pie made 
Don McLean famous (Jan. 
14). Since then he has made 
another album and an hour- 
long movie about himself. He 
is also an ecology activist 
and is currently working on 
an ecology documentary 
film, for which he has writ- 
ten several original songs. 



The pampered pandas from 
China (July 7) continue their 
sojourn at the National Zoo- 
logical Park in Washington. 
Ling-Ling and Hsing-Hsing 
(below) have gained weight 
and. to the delight of their 
keepers who hope for off- 
spring, have lost their 
air of mutual indifference. 





Coco, the world's smallest 
horse as of April 7, was still 
the world's smallest horse 
halfway through December, 
but at 25V2" high, she would 
no longer fit life-size on a 
LIFE spread. Her owner, Ray- 
ford Ely, estimated that by 
New Year's she might be the 
second smallest horse in the 
world: her half sister, Crick- 
et, is fully grown and only 
26" high. Coco, her mane 
and tail now pure white, still 
has the run of the Elys' Oak- 
land, Calif, house and, says 
Mrs. Ely, "has never had an 
accident-and we have wall- 
to-wall white carpeting.'' 



"Mike'' and "Tammy." the 
twin children found by police 
in a Long Beach. Calif, alley 
(May 5), were finally iden- 
tified—after their case had 
been given national publicity 
—as Tamara and Brian 
Woodruff. They had been 
abandoned by their mother 
and are now in a foster 
home. Their mother is un- 
der psychiatric observation. 




Shot in the neck during the 
attempt on Governor George 
Wallace s life (May 26), Se- 
cret Service agent Nicholas 
Zorvas has recovered fully 
and is currently assigned 
to the Atlanta field office 



Amateur belly dancer Cassie 
Kernan (Feb. 4) found she 
enjoyed the art so much she 
enrolled in intensive training. 
After a few months, the New 
York socialite and mother of 
two had refined her gyra- 
tions to the point she was 
asked to teach the subject. 



For Wanda Lee Adams, the 
Seattle housewife who 
dropped out of a marriage 
(March 17), her new freedom 
has been exhilarating-and 
dangerous. Plagued with 
phone threats and obscene 
letters, beaten up by an 
intruder, she is living in 
the Midwest, seeking a new 
job to match her new life. 
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Shortly after oldest Ameri- 
can Charlie Smith (Oct. 13) 
celebrated his 130th birthday, 
he was invited to visit his na- 
tive Liberia. He declined, but 
did accept a NASA offer to 
view the Apollo 17 lift-off, 
even though retaining his 
skepticism about space trav- 
el. "I don't believe that stuff 
about men walking around 
on the moon," he snorted. 



It was a yeai of tribulation 
for likable television actress 
Sandy Duncan, and the loss 
of the sight of an eye in sur- 
gery (Feb. 18) was just the 
beginning of it. Later, her 
marriage of four years end- 
ed in divorce, and her TV 
show has been canceled. 




San Francisco tattooist Lyle 
Turtle (March 10) has 
opened a branch office in Los 
Angeles and this summer 
visited Western Samoa, 
where the ancient craft still 
flourishes. Native practition- 
ers managed to find an un- 
tattooed portion of Turtle's 
leg and promptly filled in the 
blank space with a design of 
a sacred fruit-eating bat. 



A specimen of boredom on 
the job (Sept. 1), fender-fit- 
ter Larry Walker finds things 
a little livelier these days. A 
new child arrived, he moved 
to a new home and changed 
the nature— though not the 
place— of his employment. 
He works as a general utility 
man in the Ford plant, filling 
in for absent workers in a va- 
riety of jobs. "It's rough," 
he admits, "but it's not just 
the same old grind, doing 
the same thing on and on.' 



Acting FBI Director Patrick 
Gray (Oct. 13). who took 
over after J. Edgar Hoover 
died, made some major 
changes at the bureau— in- 
cluding the introduction of 
women agents. During the 
fall, ex-submarine skipper 
Gray underwent surgery to 
relieve a World War II con- 
dition, and the bureau came 
under fire for becoming en- 
tangled in national politics. 



The sharp-pronged stainless 
steel dental device that 
spelled her name apparently 
worked for 8-year-old Lisa 
Gorniak (Feb. 25). She 
stopped sucking her thumb 
and thrusting her tongue fen* 
ward, bad habits the gadget 
was supposed to arrest, and 
in June her orthodontist took 
it out. Lisa is going to have 
it made into a necklace. 



Jill Kinmont, a ski champ par- 
alyzed in a racing mishap 18 
years ago. spent a hugely 
satisfying summer (Sept. 1) 
directing a reading program 
among Paiute Indian children 
in Bishop. Calif. She then re- 
turned to her regular job 
teaching in an elementary 
school and broke more new 
ground by making an HEW 
TV spot in behalf of the hand- 
icapped. She also learned 
that a film company was 
planning a movie of her life. 
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"Bobby," the pseudonym for 
a 21-year-old mugger who 
admitted committing as 
many as 1 .000 street robber- 
ies in three years to support 
his heroin habit (Jan. 28), 
went to jail in Michigan for 
larceny. Released early for 
good behavior, he got a job, 
kicked his addiction and 
is now otherwise "trying 
to keep things together." 




A year ago Judge Julius Hoff- 
man (Jan. 14) was semire- 
tired but fully confident of his 
courtroom handling of the 
Chicago Seven: "They got a 
fair trial." But in November 
an appeals court reversed 
the convictions and chided 
Hoffman's "deprecatory and 
often antagonistic attitude." 



After a virtuoso performance 
in the dance solo Cry, Judith 
Jamison (March 31) has felt 
the blush of stardom. She re- 
ceived great critical acclaim 
and now. for the first time in 
an 11 -year career, she can 
afford her own Greenwich 
Village apartment. But there 
are penalties as well. "Now 
everybody applauds before 
I go on." she says. "It 
scares me. I know I'm going 
to trip and break a foot." 
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Evelyn Kuhn. the highest- 
paid model in the world (June 
30), is still number one. Her 
$150,000-a-year face has 
brought her a flurry of movie 
offers, all of which she has 
declined. She would rather, 
she says, be a mother. 



Undercover cop Robert Leu- 
ci (Aug. 4) remains well 
under cover. Currently a wit- 
ness in cases involving of- 
ficial corruption in New York 
City, Leuci is under 24-hour 
protection by two body- 
guards. He sees his family 
—hidden far away from New 
York— only on weekends. 
When all the testifying is 
over, he plans to rejoin them 
for good-in another city. 



After four years as a POW 
in North Vietnam, navy Lt. 
Mark Gartley returned to his 
hometown of Greenville, 
Maine (Oct. 27) and then 
went hunting. The 28-year- 
old bachelor shot a big buck 
in less than 40 minutes 
Since then, he has been vis- 
iting POW families around 
the U.S. He will return to ac- 
tive duty early this year. 



Rodger McAfee, the Caruth- 
ers, Calif, farmer (March 10) 
who went bail for Angela Da- 
vis, has fallen on hard times 
in the ten months since 
—never mind that she was 
acquitted. He says he's been 
sued, discriminated against 
by the courts, vandalized and 
threatened with death 278 
times, that his cows have 
been poisoned and that he's 
broke. Even Communists and 
blacks have no use for him. 
"Angela should have been 
martyred,'' he says now. 



Pat Conroy (June 2), who vol- 
unteered to teach school on 
an island off the South Car- 
olina coast and found a 
bunch of kids who didn't 
know the name of their own 
country, still lives on the 
mainland nearby. He pub- 
lished a book on his expe- 
rience and set aside 25% of 
the proceeds to give each 
of his 21 former pupils $1,000 
at age 1 8. Filming of his book 
is slated to start in February. 




Olympic bronze medal win- 
ner Janet Lynn, who proved 
she could keep a smile de- 
spite a spill (Feb. 25), ar- 
rived home in Rockford. III. 
to find 15.000 fan letters. 
They still arrive at the rate 
of 40 a day. She has resist- 
ed temptations to turn pro. 
and practices five and a half 
hours a day with an eye to- 
ward the '76 Olympics. 



Sheila Horowitz (May 26) 
has kept in touch with the 
old black women with whom 
she lived for several days 
as part of a Kent State so- 
ciology class. Poor and sick, 
the women, Mrs. Evie Bel- 
lamy and her sister, Earlie 
Atchison (above), finally 
gave up their house and 
moved into a senior citizens' 
complex. Sheila herself in- 
tends to follow a crusading 
spirit she discovered in the 
ghetto. After graduation next 
year, she wants to spend a 
year on a kibbutz in Israel 



Hollywood found him in the 
gutter. And to the gutter 
he may yet return. But in 
the meantime. Ben the Rat 
(Sept. 15) has starred in two 
animal-oriented movies and 
has capped his career by 
winning a coveted "Patsy" 
award for being the "Picture 
Animal Star of the Year." 



Lon DeWilkens. 6, is doing 
fine in the first grade, taught 
by a man teacher (Oct. 20). 
She's also learning to live 
with the fame of being that is- 
sue's cover subject. When 
her class one day was asked 
to define "celebrity." Lori 
piped up: "A celebrity is get- 
ting your picture on the front 
page of LIFE magazine." Go 
to the head of the class, Lori. 



On one terrible Sunday ir 
February, George Diener pu 
a fatal bullet through th€ 
heart of his 17-year-old son 
Richie, who was threatening 
him with a knife— the tragic 
climax to a family war ovei 
the boy's use of drugs (Ma;, 
5). Diener received hundred' 
of letters, most in suppor 
and sympathy. But at year'; 
end. Diener and his wife, stil 
torn by memories of the kill 
ing and its aftermath, pu 
their Long Island house or 
the market "I can't stand tc 
live here anymore." he said 
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Returned from 16 months 
in the Kalimantan jungles 
where they studied primate 
behavior (Jan. 14), Peter and 
Carol Rodman moved from 
campus to campus with all 
the speed of a macaque mon- 
key swinging from branch 
to branch back in Borneo: 
first perch was Harvard, 
now it's the University of 
California at Davis, next 
Johns Hopkins, where they 
will prepare for two more 
years in another remote 
■spot: Katmandu. -Nepal. 



Phyllis Obernauer's mal- 
formed, mongoloid baby was 
surgically "saved." over her 
protest, from what she 
thought would have been a 
merciful death (Jan. 14). At 2, 
Tara can push herself about 
on her backside, but the 
outlook is still hopeless. The 
baby still gasps for every 
breath from grave damage to 
the septum of her heart. 



Flyweight boxer Bobby Lee 
Hunter (March 3). serving a 
prison term for manslaugh- 
ter, was defeated in the 
Olympic trials and did not 
compete at Munich. But he 
is the subject of an upcom- 
ing movie, and stands a good 
chance for parole in June. 



After four giddy years in the 
circle of presidential power. 
Martha Mitchell (July 7) and 
husband John returned to 
New York, where they have 
bought a 14-room apartment 
and he again practices law. 
"I wasn't right for Washing- 
ton," she says, "and Wash- 
ington wasn't right for me." 



Judy Strickland had put in 
two years as the dedicated, 
compassionate and harried 
head nurse of a general med- 
ical ward in New York Hos- 
pital (April 7). Last spring 
she quit to become Mrs. 
Donald Resnick, of Solana 
Beach. Calif., the wife of a 
radiologist she met in New 
York. When she gets her 
household in order, she 
wants to go back to nursing. 




Beauty contest winner 
Becky Marshall got her 
preacher dad fired when a 
"fetching" photograph of 
her appeared in the local 
Athens, Ala. paper (Sept. 
22). Undaunted, Becky has 
since won another beauty 
crown, raising nary a puritan 
brow amongst her father's 
new flock across town. 



John Goddard. who had 
achieved (March 24) 103 of 
the 127 goals he had set him- 
self at age 15. has now 
checked off two more, one a 
three-parter. In September 
he cruised in a balloon in 
California, and shortly before 
Christmas he flew a blimp. 
Since he had already piloted 
a glider, that checked off 
goal 76. He visited the Gala- 
pagos islands (#58) and 
iced the cake by flying an 
F-111 at 1.500 mph, a goal 
that was an added starter. 



Nebraska's great back John- 
ny Rodgers wanted two 
things just before Thanks- 
giving: to beat Oklahoma and 
to win the Heisman Trophy 
(Nov. 24). An upset denied 
him the first, but two weeks 
later he got the Heisman, 
winning it handily despite 
opposition to him because of 
his frequent past troubles 
with the law. Now he wants 
to hear the pros' money talk. 



Stan Schuerman. the Seattle 
aircraft engineer who was 
jobless in SST-less Boeing's 
mass layoff (Feb. 18). is back 
on the payroll. He was re- 
hired at his old salary to 
work on the B-52 in Wichita. 
Now Mary sews for fun 
again, not to save money. 



Nothing has happened in the 
past year to persuade un- 
married parents Marjorie 
McCann and David Estridge 
(April 28) that their union 
is not a happy one. David 
writes free-lance articles on 
sports, Marjorie takes pic- 
tures, and their daughter Ju- 
liet, now almost 2, already 
talks, composes songs, and 
sports waist-length blond 
hair that reminds her mother 
of a "midget albino." 
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Frazier, a 19-year-old circus 
castoff (May 5) with exuber- 
ant mating habits— he sired 
35 cubs in slightly less than 
two years— died July 13. He 
was buried on a hillside on 
the Lion Country Safari near 
Los Angeles, his last domain. 
The service consisted of a 
brief reading from Robert Ar- 
drey's African Genesis. Fra- 
zier sweat shirts and lapel 
pins still sell briskly. His suc- 
cessor, Old Rufus. inherited 
the pride but not the passion. 



To find whether Dita Beard 
did or didn't write a memo 
linking ITT and the GOP con- 
vention. Senate probers con- 
verged on her Denver bed- 
side (April 7). Still a semi-in- 
valid and an ITT employee, 
the former lobbyist now lives 
in Denver, "perfectly hap- 
py." with "no bitterness" 
about the whole affair. 



When Marjoe Gortner blew 
the whistle on himself as a 
hustling evangelist in the 
movie Marjoe (Sept. 8). he 
admitted that "50 percent of 
the film is self-promoting to 
get me started as an enter- 
tainer." It seems to have 
worked Marjoe has cut an 
LP and is now at work on an- 
other movie, based on a cel- 
ebrated New York murder 
case. Once again. Marjoe is 
the villain of the piece. 




Wilma Chestnut, blinded by 
an assailant who was trying 
to rob her (June 23), is in her 
sophomore year at the Mis- 
souri School for the Blind, 
to which her mother drives 
her daily. She studies with 
the help of Braille and re- 
cordings, and is learning 
sculpture. "I'm still hanging 
in there." she says cheerily. 



After a lengthy and some- 
times silly court battle, 
photographer Ron Galella 
(March 31) was ordered to 
stay at least 150 feet away 
from Jackie Onassis. who 
had complained he bothered 
her. Galella says that the 
restriction hurts his pro- 
fession. He will appeal. 




Bernice Gera, the Queens, 
N Y. housewife who was 
bucking to become the first 
professional baseball umpire 
(Jan. 28). won a triumph for 
women's liberation— kind of. 
Supported by the courts, she 
won the right to umpire in 
the New York-Penn League 
In her debut she ruled a play- 
er safe at second, changed 
her decision, threw out the 
protesting manager, and af- 
ter the game tearfully an- 
nounced her resignation. 



Actor Richard M. Dixon (Feb. 
18), whose real name is 
James LaRoe, converted his 
presidential profile into a 
full-time job. During the cam- 
paign he appeared on TV, 
posters, in magazines, books 
and a feature-length movie. 
Dixon supported no candi- 
date, but his career seems 
assured of Four More Years. 



Early in the year Dr. Marius 
Barnard (Feb. 25), brother of 
surgeon Christiaan Barnard, 
transplanted a human heart, 
making them the only broth- 
ers in medical history to 
have both performed that op- 
eration. Marius and his broth- 
er now seem to be leaning 
toward an even more deli- 
cate pursuit: opposition to 
the apartheid policies of 
South Africa's government 
Christiaan has announced he 
will run for parliament on an 
opposition ticket; Marius 
says he may join him. 




After winning America's first 
skiing gold medal in 20 years 
(in the special slalom), Bar- 
bara Cochran (Feb. 25) re- 
turned home to Vermont to 
be showered with honors, in- 
cluding U.S. Skier of the 
Year. With snow on the 
ground again, she and the 
rest of her skiing family are 
back in training, and Barbara 
hopes to be in the 1 974 world 
championships. She thinks, 
however, that she'll be "too 
old" for the '76 Olympics. 




Lisa Shae, 8. who underwent 
extremely delicate surgery at 
Johns Hopkins in Baltimore 
to mend a congenital hole in 
her heart (Aug. 4), has re- 
covered from the operation 
to the satisfaction of her 
doctors. As her parents are 
pleased to report, she is hap- 
pier, heavier, "and a whole 
different child all around " 
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Even without Galella's cov- 
erage, Jackie has been get- 
ting plenty of photographic 
exposure. She looked radiant 
at her fourth wedding anni- 
versary party (Nov. 3), and 
late in the year an Italian 
magazine published 14 pho- 
tographs of what it said was 
a nude Jackie sunbathing. 



Dick Hughes, protector of 
Vietnam's street urchins 
(Jan. 28), believes a cease- 
fire will mean little to his 
Shoeshine Boys Foundation. 
"The kids won't go home un- 
til they believe their villages 
are secure,'' he says. Next 
month, Hughes comes home 
briefly to be named one of 
ten U.S. Jaycee Outstand- 
ing Young Men of the Year. 




The ivory-billed woodpecker, 
which may be extinct and for 
that reason is perhaps the 
most sought-after creature 
on earth (April 7), continues 
to elude bird watchers in the 
swamplands of the South. 
Naturalist John Dennis, the 
bird's most persistent hunter, 
received scores of reported 
sightings. But always the 
ivory-bill has turned out to 
be the pileated woodpecker, 
a bird of a different feather. 



British Marine Corporal Alan 
Bell(Feb. 18) left combat duty 
in Northern Ireland and is 
planning to marry soon. He 
says he'd gladly return to the 
perils of Ulster ("We do 
our job"), but he has applied 
for a job with the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police 
as a weapons instructor. 



Wide receiver Gail Dearie, 
who somehow managed to 
combine the rigors of moth- 
erhood with the rough and 
tumble of professional foot- 
ball with the all-girl New York 
Fillies (June 23), has gone 
on to write a sports column, 
model for TV commercials 
and conquer Dick Cavett in 
arm-wrestling. But in a sim- 
ilar test of strength with an- 
other male chauvinist, she 
fractured her right arm. 



As an experiment to break 
mental patients out of the 
"institutional mold," 17-year- 
old Teresa Samford spent 16 
days in the Oregon wilder- 
ness, camping and mountain 
climbino (Oct. 271. Last 
month she ran away from her 
Portland school and hitched 
to her grandparents' in L.A. 



Eddie Cuevas, president of 
the Reapers, a New York 
street gang (Aug. 25), was 
jailed for attempted homi- 
cide but has since been re- 
leased on bail and thinks he 
can beat the rap. He's 
dropped out of the Reapers 
but still insists on getting a 
white wedding dress for his 
girl friend Yvette. Singer 
Robert Goulet, after reading 
Life's story, sent Eddie a 
$100 check to buy the dress. 




He endured a crushing de- 
feat from Bobby Fischer 
(Sept. 1) with quiet grace. 
Back in Russia, these quali- 
ties still serve dethroned 
chess king Boris Spassky 
well. So far. he has played in 
only a minor tournament and 
made few public appearanc- 
es. But he's analyzing his 
games with Fischer, bracing 
for an inevitable rematch. 



The doctors still don't know 
when David Phillip, the 
Houston baby born without 
immunological defenses, can 
leave the germ-free plastic 
bubble he has lived in since 
birth (Jan. 21). The baby, now 
16 months old, is healthy in 
both body and mind. Over 37 
pounds— the scale he is 
weighed on goes only that 
high— and 31 inches tall, Da- 
vid has outgrown his orig- 
inal bubble and plays in a 
larger version. He has never 
had a cold or a sick day. 
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With pride 
and affection 

This last page of LIFE'S last issue is devoted to the 
people who will miss it most-to the many readers 
who have told us of their sense of loss, and to the 
people who worked here. Many of the latter are list- 
ed at right on our traditional masthead, but many 
others, just as professional and dedicated, are not. 
Last week, 320 people were working for LIFE, half 
on the editorial side and half on the publishing 
side. In LIFE'S very difficult last years, this was a 
splendid group of people to be associated with. 
They thoroughly enjoyed putting out this magazine, 
and they also enjoyed each other. We will all miss 
that experience, but we'll remember it with pride 
and affection. 

The response from readers to the closing down 
of LIFE has been large and generous. But the letter 
that touches me most was written before the news 
of LIFE'S end. It is from an 11 -year-old girl named 
Marta Flanagan, who lives in Little Neck, N Y. She 
was one of 250,000 children whose answers to our 
questionnaire appear in this issue. Marta Flanagan 
sent us this letter with her answers- 
Dear Sirs: I have adored your magazine for 
two years. It has always been my favorite mag- 
azine. It has articles which interest everybody 
in the family. Right now I am making a scrap- 
book of all LIFE Magazine articles which were 
my favorites. I am making it because then my 
children will know about my childhood. 
P S. I hope LIFE Magazine is still around until 
Idle. 

I had hoped so too, and am sorry it cannot be. 
As a magazine, we tried to talk to you across all bar- 
riers and special interests. We didn't want to reach 
you as skiers, or teen-agers, or car-owners, or TV- 
watchers, or single women, or suburbanites, or in- 
habitants of New York City, or blacks, or whites. 
Instead, we wanted to talk to you as people, who 
share the common experience of humanity. I still be- 
lieve that such talk is important to our country. I 
am sorry with all my heart that LIFE can no longer 
make that contribution. 




Ralph Graves, Managing Editor 
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Cool the fever. 

The miseries of a cold or the flu don't have to be that miserable.Take Bufferin. 



Bufferin's pain reliever not only starts go- 
ing to those aches and pains twice as fast 
as plain aspirin, it also reduces the fever 



as effectively as any plain aspirin tablet. 
And Bufferin's special ingredients help 
prevent the stomach upset plain aspirin 
can cause. 
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